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Ensembles — 


A few good stops will not make an organ perfect... .. 
but one bad set of pipes may seriously impair its value. 
Tones of uniformly good quality build up a well balanced ensemble. 


Moller’s Policy Is To Build Fine Ensembles 
—Not Selected Stops 


Of the new Moller four-manual organ 


recently installed in the First M. E. 
Church in Lancaster, Dr. Harry A. Sykes 


says: 


“The organ has a wealth of exquisitely 
voiced soft stops. These build almost im- 
perceptibly into the firmer mezzo-forte 
voices, and up to the scale of rich 
foundational tone to the glorious ringing 
full organ. 


“What a pedal division. . . And how clear 
the Swell Principal, Great Octave, the 
Swell and Great Mixtures. 


“They perform an important part in this 
fine ensemble... .” 





DR. HARRY A. SYKES 


A Moller Organ Is An Harmonious Blend Of Perfect Tones 
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Christmas Music 
Prepared with Special Consideration to the 
Requirements of the Average Chorus 


A GUIDE FOR PURCHASERS 
Obvious Abbreviations : 

£.q.cq.qc.—chorus, quartet, chorus (preferred) or quartet, quar- 

tet (preferred) or chorus. 
s.a.t.b.h.l.m—solos, duets, etc. 
0.u.—organ accompaniment, unaccompanied. 
e.d.m.v.—easy, difficult, moderately, very. 
There are not many new anthems to be added to the few 
reviewed in our November magazine. Gray has issued 
W. Y. Webbe’s arrangement for chorus of the soprano 
solo, “I Know that my Redeemer Liveth,” for those not 
opposed to such things in spite of the wealth of much bet- 
ter original materials; Mr. Webbe has done his work 
well, and there is no complaint in that regard. He also 
has it arranged for 3-part women’s chorus, for which 
there is much better excuse and more practical use. 

M. SCHLOSS: “BELLs oF NOEL,” arr. by H. D. Mc- 
kinney, published as a solo for high and low voices, with 
or without violin obbligato, and as S-A duet and S-S-A 
trio, both with violin obbligato. Of the six versions, the 
trio seems most effective. It is an attractive piece of 
music, quite suited to women’s voices, is tuneful, simple, 
and excellently effective. Fischer, 1930, 15c. 

CARLO ROSSINI: “EMMANUEL,” another fine prac- 
tical number, available in six versions, solos, duets, mixed 
chorus, men’s chorus. It is of that simple, melodious, 
old-flavored type of music so suitable for the Christmas 
program, and in fact its melody comes from an old Carol. 
A true artist will be able to do wonders with his interpre- 
tation of this, whether he be a soloist or a choirmaster. 
It is not strictly a carol, nor is it strictly an anthem; it re- 
minds us somewhat of that magnificent “GESU BAMBINO” 
of Pietro Yon’s. Music of this type is simple, but behind 
the simplicity there is a magnificence of feeling. Any 
good choir can do this effectively and it is of such char- 
acter and beauty that we believe every congregation will 
welcome it. The version for men’s chorus, which will be 
ready by December Ist, certainly ought to be highly effec- 
tive also. Fischer, 1930, 15c. 

PHILIP JAMES: “sTaBaT MATER SPECIOSA,” a “can- 
ticle” for chorus, orchestra, soprano, and baritone, 43p. 
d. English text also. 22 minutes for performance. 
Choirmasters who are familiar with Mr. James’ best 
work, need to subtract from their estimate of this can- 
tata quite a little of the too-involved technic and add a 
very considerable quantity of melodiousness; as a result 
they will deem it a very beautiful, appealing, modern, but 
practical composition. It looks as though someone has 
taken the Composer into the private lecture-room and 
delivered a long oration on the theme, “Extreme Modern- 
ism is Extreme Foolishness,” and Mr. James has emerged 
with a finer conception of what music is all about. In this 
splendid work he goes far enough to retain the majority 
of his boosters, and that without remaining in the cate- 
gory of those who write stuff a hundred other men could 
duplicate. In other words, we’re enthusiastic, genuinely 
enthusiastic, about this composition. Organists who de- 
mand two rehearsals a week through the busy season can 
still undertake this cantata as late as December first and 
do a creditable job of it. Gray, 1930, price indistinctly. 


marked but it looks like 75c. 
L. CAMILIERI: “THE ANGEL’s sTorY,” 2p. cq.e. A 
carol in 6-8 rhythm and joyful mood. Gray, 10c. 
FRANCK: “vue,” arr. Edward Shippen Barnes, 7p. 
Ditson, 15c. 


e. An anthem. 
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FRANCES McCOLLIN: “THE HOLY BIRTH,” 11p. 6- 
part writing. c.md. This would appear to be the most 
interesting of the present list of new Christmas publica- 
tions, in spite of its striving for new effects, or rather odd 
effects—such as the consecutive dissonances in the fifth 
measure, not to mention also the consecutive fifths in the 
Opening measures. We cannot deny that the consecutive 
fifth is returning, introduced by jazz composers and pain- 
fully present in all vocal radio programs of current jazz 
compositions. This number is of the anthem type and 
choirmasters needing a work with big effects, and fortis- 
simo singing, will do well to select this. It has musi- 
cal worth as well as such values as come from forcing 
ourselves to coin new words, musically speaking; if a 
literary man were to follow the musician’s method and 
deliberately coin new words, would it help or hinder him? 
Presumably the good old rule holds here: stick to the old- 
est of the new and the newest of the old. This, as has 
already been said, is really a good Christmas anthem. 
Ditson, 15c. 

WILLIAM S. NAGLE: “THE KING OF KINGS,” 8p. 
An anthem in moderate tempo, 4-4 rhythm, and 


cqu. 
minor key. Ditson, 15c. 
Old French: “ANGELS SINGING 0’ER THE PLAINS,” for 


men’s voices, arr. by Dr. George B. Nevin, 7p. e. Of the 
hymn-tune type, smooth, agreeable, with a familiar sound 
that will at once make it more interesting to the congre- 
gation. The arranger has held himself in restraint and 
we find none of the top-note screench ordinarily demand- 
ed of tenors. It’s really a good arrangement for practical 
use. Ditson, 15c. 


MARION BAUER: “THREE NOELS,” for 3-part 
women’s chorus, 16p. “TRYSTE NOEL,” “I SING OF A 
MAIDEN,” and “LULLAY LULLAY LYTEL CHILD,” all in one 
cover, in three different moods, and each piece requiring 
very careful work in the shading and tone quality. 
Schmidt, 25c. 


T. F.H. CANDLYN: “IN EXCELSIS GLORIA,” women’s 
voices. 3-part, 5p. me. A composition by Mr. Candlyri 
always demands serious attention, and the present num- 
ber gives promise of repaying all who undertake its pres- 
entation. Schmidt, 12c. 


LOUIS ADOLPHE COERNE: “a RHYME FOR 
CHRISTMASTIDE,” solo for medium voice, 3p. me. The type 
of music that can be safely presented only to congrega- 
tions that have the first lessons in music appreciation. 
Ditson, 50c. 


FRANCES McCOLLIN: “SLEEP HOLy BABE,” solo 
for high voice, 6p. me. Again we select Miss McCollin’s 
work as the best in its class for the current season. ' This 
solo ought to give a really charming effect, but let it not 
be attempted by wood-choppers and theater-ushers; we 
should approach such music with considerably more thart 
the better average of interpretive ability. Too bad there 
are so few genuine interpreters among those who play 
and sing and expect the public to pay for listening. This 
song is worth hours of preparation, but we venture the 
guess that the singer who sings it and the organist who 
plays it will do so in public after not more than two once- 
overs together. And we call that musicianship. Ditson, 
50c. 


—THE LATEST CHRISTMAS ISSUES— 
It takes time to build an organ and it takes time to com- 
plete, edit, compose, proof-read, lay-out, correct, print, 
bind, and mail a magazine. Having other things more 
pressing at the last minute, we have time and space for 
but the briefest possible mention of the following Christ- 
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a « # You who know good music 
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mas numbers which have been issued too late for ade- 
quate review: 

German: “WHOM OF OLD THE SHEPHERDS PRAISED,” 
arr. Alfred E. Whitehead, 5p. cu. me. Gray, 12c. 

15th Century: “UNTO US A Boy IS BORN,” arr. Dr. 
Whitehead, cu. some 8-part writing. me. Gray, 12c. 

3reton: “ON CHRISTMAS DAY ALL CHRISTIANS SING,” 
8-part chorus, with brief contralto obbligato, arr. C. F. 
Manney, 7p. me. Gray, 12c. 

Russian: “HOLY ANGELS SINGING,” arr. Clarence Dick- 
inson, cu. 7p. Unusually effective. Gray, 12c. 

Corsician: “IN A STABLE MEAN AND LOWLY,” arr Dr. 
Dickinson, 8p. cq. 1. me. Gray, 12c. 

16th Century: “Now sING wE,” arr. Dr. Whitehead, 
cu. 5p. me. Gray, 12c. 


AQ 

CARL WILHELM KERN: Berceuse, 3p. e. A 
melodious little piece that depends very much on beauty 
of registration. The suggested registration calls for Vox 
Humana and Cor Anglais, which is very good. The 
reader needs to constantly remind himself or herself that 
in the making of music there are no laws but the law 
of beauty; there is no such thing as a man’s right to say 
that tris or that or the other piece of registration we 
have chosen is all wrong; just so long as it is beautiful 
to the player, it certainly is not wrong but very much 
Organs are made to give musical beauty; by reg- 


right. 
How about try- 


istrat‘on we Create or annihilate beauty. 


ing the Chimes on the second staff of the first page where 
the isolated pedal notes are given, and experimenting till 
we find a note of the chord that sounds most pleasant 
The piece can be made very melodious 
Presser, 35c. 


to our ears? 
and appealing. 
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CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN ORGAN 
By WitiiamM H. BARNES 
Here is a book the like of which has not been seen be- 
fore in the organ world. It was written at this time be- 
cause the readers of T.A.O. had so often requested in- 
formation as to where they could obtain a book that 
would tell them something about electric action and the 
modern mechanism of the organ. T.A.O. kept the re- 
quest in mind (we were in fact not permitted to forget) 
and cast about for an author. It was discussed with vari- 
ous persons more or less competent—and perhaps slightly 
willing—to undertake the book, and three projects ulti- 
mately got under way. Two of them were limited in 
scope, and even in purpose, and were not intended to be 
the answer to the demand. The third one, the subject 
of this review (I believe it was the third one to be 
started) was completed first, and with unprecedented 
vigor. It was intended to be the complete answer to the 
demand and its completeness is most gratifying. All 


other books of the kind, published or proposed, are in- - 


significant in comparison. 

When the Author first displayed his manuscript it was 
instantly apparent that not only was this the book that 
was in demand but also that it was vastly more detailed, 
vastly more complete and satisfying than any of us could 
have hoped for. Mr. Barnes was already undoubtedly 


the best-informed organ enthusiast in the world. That is 
a broad statement, I know; but we must not forget that 
he had traveled more extensively than any other man in 
the interests of acquainting himself with organs and 
organ building—and the source of all modern progress 
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in organ building was and remains in America. Unlike 
most of the others who were seriously and keenly inter- 
ested in organ building, Mr. Barnes was not confined 
to one factory, one method, one organ. I have been re- 
cently advised, by the lady to whom the book is dedicated, 
that it is not good to be too enthusiastic about anything. 
Not only shall I disregard that advice, but I shall go 
quite contrary to it; I believe whole-hearted enthusiasm 
is one of the best tonics on earth, when it is genuine and 
honest, and that restraints and forced moderation are 
both useless and foolish. 

What we wanted was a book to carry the organ be- 
yond the stage at which Dr. Audsley’s Art of Organ 
Building found it and left it, and to deal with the sub- 
ject as authoritatively and thoroughly as Dr. Audsley 
invariably did. The book under review does even more 
than that. Dr. Audsley was a man of enthusiasms; he 
liked cordially and he hated cordially. Consequently his 
books include very much of their Author’s personal likes 
and dislikes and we would not want it otherwise. With 
commendable zeal, Mr. Barnes entirely submerges his 
likes and dislikes and faithfully serves the organ world 
by being merely the mouthpiece through which that or- 
gan world itself speaks. We have then not what a man 
thinks about the modern organ, we have the modern 
organ. 

Let us begin with page 250, Chapter 18, Types of 
Modern Windchests, and briefly tell what we find: 

250: Text. 

251: Full-page drawing showing complete action de- 
tail. 

252: Text. 

253: Full-page drawing, showing magnet and pneu- 
matic with all details. 

254: Text. 

255: Full-page drawing, showing complete electro- 
pneumatic power unit. 

256: Text. 

257: Full-page drawing, showing detailed parts of the 
power unit. 

258: Text. 

259: Full-page drawing, “A sectional view” of an au- 
thentic Roosevelt windchest, “one of the first to be built 
with individual pipe pneumatics.” 

260: Text. 

261: Text and drawing of details of Roosevelt pneu- 
matic. 

262: 
chest. 

263: Text. 

264: Full-page drawing, section and detail of a mod- 
ern ventil windchest. 

265: Text and detailed drawing of tubular-pneu- 
matic section. 

And so on. Almost as much illustration as text, and 
when we do get the text, we find it dealing not with 
opinions but with descriptions. Among the illustrations 
are also included many photos for the sake of record. 
For example, among the console photos are: the great 
St. Michael’s console in Hamburg, the Royal York in 
Toronto, the duPont Estate, the Atlantic City Ball Room, 
and the 6-manual in the Wanamaker store in Philadel- 
phia—which last ought to serve as the awful example and 
forever put an end to all attempts to build more than four 
manuals for any organ, with an extreme limit of five for 
theatrical purposes exclusively. 

Sincer the advertising pages will faithfully and ade- 
quately present the content of the book, we need not go 
into it here. I do not know any book that gives as much 
material on the modern organ as this book gives. 


Full-page drawing, section through a 1930 wind- 





















































ADHERENCE TO IDEALS 


LB Saints Church in Harlem is one of New York’s most historic Parishes. Concurrent with 
the celebration of the Golden Jubilee of this parish, the famous Roosevelt Organ is being 
enlarged and completely brought up-to-date. 


Not only is the action work to be completely renovated, but a new Console, many new registers 
including a 32 foot Bombarde and a new Solo Organ will be added. 


In choosing the Welte Company, the Church was assured that the excellent Ensemble of the 
old instrument would be retained in its “Gothic” spirit; that another half century of uninterrupted 
service would be guaranteed by a mechanical system of excellent design and the finest of work- 
manship. 


It is fitting and proper that a masterpiece of the past generation should be modernized by the 
acknowledged artistic leaders of the present day. The new stops will also add much of the rich- 
ness and warmth of tone that characterizes Welte Organs. Thus not only is a tradition being main- 
tained, but true organ building progress is being faithfully recorded. 


Welte-Tripp Organ Corporation 


SOUND BEACH, CONNECTICUT 


Crozer Bldg. Chicago Bank of Commerce Bldg. 119 West 57th Street 
1420 Chestnut Street 7 So. Dearborn Street New York City 
Philadelphia Chicago 
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Whether or not the reader wants or needs the book, can 
be entirely decided by whether he or she is an organist, 
organ builder, or organ worker of any class; if the answer 
is yes, then this book is recommended without hesitation, 
without qualification of any kind. No other book dis- 
plays the modern organ as does this book, and certainly 
no active organists today would by choice remain ignorant 
of the basic principles upon which their instrument is op- 
erated. Easy reading? Not always. Some of the 
paragraphs, some of the drawings, will take hours of 
study, if we really want to know all the details. 

We thank the many readers of T.A.O. who by their 
insistant letters of enquiry actually set in motion the in- 
fluences that have brought into being this magnificent rec- 
ord of just what the world’s masters of the organ build- 
ing crafts are doing and how they are doing it. 8 x 10, 
attractively cloth-bound, profusely illustrated, 352 pages, 
146 illustrations. $4.00 net postpaid. Order by mail 
from Organ Interests Inc., 467 City Hall Station, New 
York; book also on inspection and sale at J. Fischer & 
Bro., 119 West 40th St., New York. 

—T.S. B. 


CHURCHES OF FRANCE 

By Joun Taytor and DorotHy Noyes Arms 
Life is made up of two parts, the essentials and the lux- 
uries. We enjoy, hate, enrich, or impoverish life by our 
correct or incorrect mixture of the two. Too few of the 
luxuries, and men are but slaves; too many of the lux- 
uries, and life become perfectly useless and our reason 
for being, questionable. 

Here is a book that distinctly belongs to the luxury 
half of every man’s existence, and without a few of 
such luxuries as this, the life of the professional organ- 
ist becomes impoverished indeed—a life of drudgery. It 
is a delightful combination of 51 reproductions of etch- 
ings and drawings by John Taylor Arms, and 180 pages 
of beautifully handled text by Dorothy Noyes Arms; 
and the subject is the churches of France. France that 
has produced so much: of the organ literature of our own 
programs of today, that was the originator of the new 
day in organ-playing technic, and that more than any 
other country in modern times has exercised a whole- 
some influence on American organists. 

“Here, pictured and described, are fully two score 
churches and cathedrals in their setting of city or village, 
Notre Dame in Paris, Amiens, Rouen, Chartres, and 
others less famous but no less interesting. 

“At one end of the scale is the pure exquisiteness of 
Gothic architecture and at the other the little contacts 
and incidents of every-day life. . . . Each new episode 
adds its spice or aroma, each new revealing of individual 
or national characteristics adds the mellowness of deep- 
ened sympathy.” 

For one who would be an interpreter of the deep 
spirituality of the best of the great school of French 
composers of organ music, what better means suggest 
themselves than the ownership of this revelation of 
“national characteristics” that truly does add the “mel- 
lowness of deepened sympathy.” 

As for the structure of the book, it is a handsomely 
bound 9 x 12 volume, over an inch and a quarter in thick- 
ness, done with all the fine finish we demand in a De 
Luxe volume. As for its text and its etchings, it breathes 
the spirit of France, the spirit of church and nation. The 
foreword puts it very nicely: 


“France is very dear to us. We have been, perhaps, 


unusually fortunate in the glimpses permitted us into the 
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various strata of French life. We have... penetrated a 
little bit into the meanings of things, under the distract- 
ingly interesting surface, and we have always been in 
sympathy with the country and its people. To us, France 
is like one of its famous wines, full of age and flavor; 
into the making of each went rain and cold winds as well 
as brilliant sunshine, weary toil as well as the spirit of 
joyous creation, cooperation, individual effort and, per- 
haps most of all, the richness due to years.” 

The etchings and drawings may deal with a famous 
church or a great cathedral, or they may show but a de- 
tail (as does the frontispiece in “Penseur de Notre 
Dame”), or again they may give the setting of the cathe- 
dral as seen through the eye of an artist (as does the 
plate for “Notre Dame, from the Rue St. Julien-le- 
Pauvre’). “As is our custom, we spent the first hours 
of our sojourn roaming about in search of the most ap- 
pealing point of view. With the church always in mind, 
we walked up and down the radiating streets from which 
it could be seen completely or in part. Then, in order to 
be quite sure, we went farther off and circled the town 
for a possible distant view.” Thus were produced the 
drawings and etchings that illuminate the text and speak 
so potently of the hidden meanings of things. First of 
all, it is a book for those who appreciate the finer things 
of life, who can see deeply, and feel deeply. Indeed only 
such can faithfully interpret a Choralprelude of Franck 
and see deeply into the majestic movements of Vierne 
and Widor. It is a book to be read and treasured, and 
read again. 9 x 12, 178 pages of text, 51 pages (in re- 
ality 102) devoted to the 51 etchings and drawings. 
$20.00 net postpaid. 


Music of the Month 


A Digest of the Most Practical and Worthy 
Compositions by Composers of the 
Current Calendar List 
FOR THOSE who may want to check up their own repertoire 
with the most timely lists of practical compositions, and follow; 
when occasion affords, the music calendar of the month. The 
usual abbreviations are used to indicate number of pages and 
grade of difficulty—easy or difficult, modified by moderately or 
very. Publisher and price are given where known. Readers 
will render valuable cooperation by securing any of these com- 
positions through one of the publishers whose name and ad- 
dress is found in the Directory in the back of this magazine. 


—MUSIC OF JANUARY— 

The birthdays of January begin with a pair of hyphen- 
ated Americans, to revert to a wartime phrase. Dr. 
Roland Diggle is one of those famously stubborn Eng- 
lishmen by birth, who will stand for anything you want 
to say about him just so long as you do not spell his 
first name with a w. He writes articles in America 
to tell about organ music published abroad, and he writes 
articles for Musical Opinion (London) to tell Britishers 
about American organ compositions. The late Giuseppe 
Ferrata was born in Italy. 

Among Dr. Diggle’s published compositions—and 
there are so many of them that a reviewer can freely 
choose only those he particularly likes—we mention the 
Caprice Poetique, 6p. e., Fischer, 60c, a charmingly 
smooth and fluent melody; the Choral Symphonique (on 
four hymn-tunes) for those who like that style of piece 
for church use, 9p. me., Ditson, 50c; Christmas Fantasy 
in March Form, 6p. e., Fischer, 60c, in which Good King 
Wenceslas furnishes the main theme and Adeste Fideles 
adds a highly effective pedal solo against it later on; In 
a Mission Garden, 5p. e., Ditson, 60c, a truly melodious 
bit; Paean of Praise, 6p. me., Ditson, 60c, a fine prelude 
in march rhythm; Pastoral Romance, 5p. e., Gamble, 60c, 














Austin Organ Company, Hartford, Conn., 
Hartford, Oct. 26th. 1930 
Conn. 


My dear Mr. Austin: 


I have had the occasion to play and enjoy 
the beautiful organ of the Bushnell Memorial Hall in Hartford. 


It is a magnificent and powerful instru- 
ment, filled with innumerable resources from which a clever 
performer can bring out infinite and most varied effects. 


I congratulate the Austin Organ Company 
on this new work of theirs. With most cordial wishes for 
your continued success, kindly believe me 

Sincerely yours, 


{Signed} Fernando Germani 
of the 
‘Royal Conservatory of Santa Cecilia 
Organist of the “Augusteo” 
in Rome 


AUSTIN ORGAN CO. - — Hartford, Conn. 
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a serenely beautiful bit of melody, 6-8 rhythm; In Pen- 
sive Mood, 5p. e., Schmidt, 45c, open to two entirely 
different interpretations, one pensive, the other caprici- 
ous; Chanson de Joie, 6p. me., Gamble, 60c, a good pre- 
lude, calling for rhythm and crispness; Souvenir Joyeux, 
3p. e., Presser, 30c, a sprightly melody; At Sunset, 3p. 
e., White-Smith, 50c, another appealing melody ; Wood- 
land Reverie, in which Chimes can be used for accent, 4p. 
e., Presser, 50c. In this case we have mentioned only 
such works as by their melodic interest are sure to meet 
with favor with the average organist and congregation. 

Ferrata was an individualist. His music reflects it, ac- 
cording to whether or not he tried to conform to the 
traditions of humanity or just make music that pleased 
him. His most popular number is evidently the Over- 
ture Triomphale, which was recently forced into a re- 
issue after the profession had bought all the copies the 
publisher originally printed—which is a wholesome indi- 
cation of real worth. Since all the Ferrata works are 
published by J. Fischer & Bro. we shall not mention their 
name in the following list: Melody Plaintive, 4p. me., 
50c, a Molto Largamente movement in ideal vein for the 
organ, solid music too; Modern Suite, 27p. md., $1.25, 
is a very worthy work, with enough genuine texture in it 
to please those who want serious diet (this Suite really 
deserves considerable attention) ; Nocturne, 7p. md., 50c, 
the same sort of thing for organ that Chopin invented for 
the piano, but it can never appeal to a player of the 
old school of technic; Overture Triomphale, 12p. md., 
75c, fine for opening a recital, equally fine for a brilliant 
service prelude; Reverie, 10p. md., 75c, one of those sort 
of things that go or fail, in accordance with the sympathy 
and vision of the performer—there are indeed many 
beauties and intricacies in the work, but they are not 
painted on the surface, they are built into the structure 
of the work itself ; Scherzino, 8p. md., 75c, a concert gem 
of the first water; Wedding Suite, 35p. md., an unusual 
combination of organ, violin, and soprano. 

Dr. John Hyatt Brewer has published but a compara- 
tively few organ compositions, but the quality makes up 
for the quantity. April Song, 5p. me., Schirmer, 60c, is 
a melody of true poetry, and its marking, “Allegretto, 
molto rubato,” fully indicates the things required of the 
performer; Echo Bells, 6p. me., Schirmer, 60c, an effec- 
tive, colorful use of the Chimes—written with a fourth 
staff for the Chimes; Indian-Summer Sketch, 6p. me., 
Schirmer, 75c, “A Dream” is the very suggestive sub- 
title, and a most effective composition it becomes when 
interpreted in that mood, with the resources of the 
modern organ; and there is also an Autumn Sketch (we 
believe that is its title) which was published by Ashmall 
and is a most effective piece of descriptive coloring, as 
delightful in concert as in service work. 

Dr. George W. Andrews of Oberlin Conservatory also 
has a limited output, and again our list is not complete 
enough to cover the ground thoroughly. The following 
are from the Fischer catalogue, and in each case the work 
is of moderate difficulty but more than moderate struc- 
tural worth: Con Grazia, In Wintertime, From the 
Mountainside, and Serenade. 

Mr. Ernest H. Sheppard, a British-born American, has 
a good list of practical service music in the Presser 
catalogue, from which we select only a few; Grand 
Chorus, 6p. me., 60c, makes a good and vigorous pre- 
lude; Recessional, 5p. me., 60c, is a postlude to match, 
with the theme treated as in the pedal; Romance, 4p. e., 
50c, a very charming mood in D-flat ; Song in the Night, 
3p. e., 35c, an effective melody piece; and Desert Song, 
3p. e., Fischer, 50c. 

As Mr. Ralph Kinder is soon to be the subject of a 
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INTERESTING MUSIC 


lengthy review in these pages we shall but mention some 
of his works which describe themselves by their titles 
and which can safely be bought by any organist; all are 
from the Fischer catalogue: Berceuse in C, fit to rival the 
Lemare Andantino ; Caprice, a charming concert number ; 
Fantasia on Duke Street; Festival March in A, very 
brilliant and showy; Jour. de Printemps, another piece 
to relieve the dullness of a recital program; In Moon- 
light, charming for the Chimes; Processional March, an- 
other good piece for average prelude or postlude; and 
Souvenir in C, one of our favorites. 

Mr. Roy Spaulding Stoughton, the banker, is one of 
the world’s most original voices, even if his style is 
limited to the one realm—better to achieve so superla- 
tively in one realm than to succeed but moderately in 
several. Those who do not find use for the wildly pic- 
torial are referred to his Autumn Leaves, 4p. me., Dit- 
son, 50c, or the beautiful Dreams, 7p. me., White-Smith, 
or the Nocturne, 3p. me., Ditson, 40c; and among his 
highly colored writings we prefer the suite, In Fairyland, 
Ditson, $1.50, which makes ideal recital materials, and 
which also is so successful in its picturization of the 
fanciful that even the severest of us need not hesitate to 
be caught playing it in public; among his other suites are 
the Arabian Nights, Egyptian Suite, In India, Persian 
Suite, all by White-Smith, and the highly effective Sea 
Sketches, by Fischer. 

We have thus confined our attention to the work of 
our own American composers. It would hardly be fit- 
ting to say that our organ players are much too good in 
their sphere to be bothering with our organ composers 
who would then be not nearly so good; the history of the 
early twentieth Century will undoubtedly ultimately reéc- 
ord that the composers of that age made the same rapid 
strides in America as were made by the organ players 
and the organ builders. There is too much being pub- 
lished today, or at least there has been during the past 
decade. Much better it would be if we sought out 
diligently the better works already available. Those who 
are free of tradition, who have that invaluable asset, the 
open mind, have an increasingly effective and interesting 
supply of organ music, made by composers who under- 
stand and sympathize with the people for whom the music 
will be played and for whom it was composed. 


Current Publications List 


FOR THE CONVENIENCE of readers who want to be up to 
the minute in their knowledge of the newest of today’s literature 
for organ and choir. We ask our readers to cooperate by plac- 
ing their orders with the publishers who make these pages pos- 
sible; their names and address will be found in the Directory 
pages of this issue. Obvious abbreviations: 

c.q.cq.qc-—chorus, quartet, chorus (preferred) or quartet, 

quartet (preferred) or chorus. 

s.a.t.b.h..m—solos, duets, etc.: soprano, alto, tenor, bass, high 

voice, low voice, medium voice. 

0.u.—organ accompaniment; unaccompanied. 

e.d.m.v.—easy, difficult, moderately, very.. 

ORGAN: Beethoven: Andante, Son. Op. 28, arr. L. 
J. Blake, 5p. md. Deane. 

F. Leslie Calver: Cathedral Chimes, 6p. me. 
church use, with Chimes. Presser, 50c. 

T. F. H. Candlyn: Prelude on Divinum Mysterium, 
5p. me. Schmidt, 50c. 

Gerald F. Frazee: Fountain in the Moonlight, 15p. 
me. A study in arpeggios for the hands against a melody 
in the pedal, and later in the lefthand part. Effective on 
organs with Harp. Summy, $1.25. 

Handel: Concerto in F. Cuckoo and Nightingale, arr. 
L. J. Blake, 12p. md. Three movements. Deane. 


For 
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C. W. Kern: Berceuse, 3p. e. Presser, 35c. 

C. H. Kitson: Suite in Ancient Style, 11p. me. The 
Allemande (a joyful study in 3-part writing) and the 
Gigue are the best of the four movements; why wouldn’t 
these two movements, without the other two uninterest- 
ing fillers, make excellent recital materials upon which 
to nurture an audience and educate the public to the in- 
tricacies of counterpoint? Deane. 

Thurlow Lieurance: Angelus, arr. R. Cato, 4p. md. 
Presser, 40c. 

L. W. Moline: Dance of the Gulls, 5p. md. Summy, 
60c. 

Dudley Peele: 
60c. 

S. Wesley Sears: Festal Piece, 6p. me. 
ing posthumous publication. Presser, 50c. 

J. L. Sedlacek: Aquarelle, 4p. me. Fischer, 50c. 

W.R. Voris: Cantilena, 7p. me. Summy, 75c. 

Guy Weitz: Christmas Rhapsody, on an old Wallon 
carol, 10p. md. Novello. 

Do.: In Paradisum, 7p. me. 
much of interest. Novello. 

American Organ Quarterly, October: Roland Diggle’s 
Scherzo Fantastique, 4p. d., something in unusual style 
for concert use, looks like a very gem; Gustave Ferrari’s 
Wallon Christmas Rhapsody, 8p. me.; Jawelak’s 
Madrigal, arr. C. P. Koch, 5p. me.; and Wiedermann’s 
Noel, arr. C. F. Read, 6p. me. Gray, $1.25 complete. 


ANTHEMS: Harry C. Banks: “The Lord is in His 
Holy Temple,” 5p. cu. me. Looks unusually good. Gray, 
12c. 

W. Lawrence Curry: “Hymnus Christo,” 10p. cu. h. 
Here is something that commands attention; needs a 
thoroughly good choir. English text. Gray, 15c. 

E. A. Dicks: “Benedictus es Domine,” 6p. cq. me. 
Schmidt, 12c. 

E. S. Hosmer: “The Old Old Story,” 3p. qc. e. Solo 
verse of new materials, chorus quotes the chorus of the 
old hymn-tune. Ditson, 10c. 

Wm. Leter: “Bread of the World,” 7p. cq. 1. me. 
Gray, 12c. 

George B. Nevin: “Hark Hark my Soul,” 5p. c. e. 
“Processional with descant.” Ditson, 15c. 

Do.: ‘The Master’s Garden,” 10p. cq. md. Ditson, 
1c. 

N. Lindsay Norden: 
me. Gray, 12c. 

Chester Nordman: 
Thee,” cq. 6p. s. me. 

John K. Paine: “Whittier’s Centennial Hymn,’ 6p. 
c. me. Sturdiness of a chorale. Ditson, 15c. 

Maud G. Sewall: “Jesus the very Thought of Thee,” 
10p. cu. md. Gray, 15c. 

W.R. Voris: “A Sabbath Peace is on the Earth,” 3p. 


Egyptian March, 6p. me. Summy, 


An interest- 


In fantasia style with 


“Benedictus es Domine,” 8p. c. 


"CQ Master let me Walk with 
Ditson, 15c. 


cqu. Summy, 8c. 
F. E. Ward: “O King of Saints,” 6p. cq. s. Gray, 
12c. 


David McK. Williams: “Cantate Domino,” 12p. c. md. 
Something unusually interesting. Gray, 15c. 

Alfred Wooler: “Save me O God,” 7 p. cq. Schmidt, 
12c. 


ANTHEMS: 
“What a Saviour,” 8p. 4-part, me. 


MEN’S VOICES: Lyman Brackett: 
The text indicates 


the character of the music also; it is certain to appeal to 
the average congregation. Ditson, 15c. 

Robert F. Crone: “Saviour Breathe an Evening Bless- 
ing,” 4p. 4-part. me. Another charming unaccompanied 
number sure to appeal. 


Gray, 10c. 
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Franck: “Like Beaten Corn-sheaves Lying,” arr. Seth 
Bingham, 26p. 4-part. d. Something of unusual worth 
that dare be tried only in choirs where the tenors can 
take top A without the tortures that usually accompany 
that note. Gray, 25c. 

R. E. Hildreth: ‘Beyond the River,” 7p. 4-part. me. 
Were it not for the use of top G in the tenors this would 
be an attractive number; as it is, any choir that has the 
slightest difficulty in singing top G’s easily and softly will 
serve best by passing this number by. A choir dare nof 
add to the discomfort of the congregation. Ditson, 15c. 

Negro Spiritual: “I’m all wore out a-toilin’ fo’ de 
Lawd,” arr. S. R. Gaines, 7p. 4-part. me. Ditson, 15c. 

H.L. Vibbard: “The Singers,” 14p. 4-part. md. Here 
is something different again. To the reviewer, an entire 
number is ruined the minute the average group of top 
tenors try notes beyond their comfortable range, and for 
the average group G and A are above their comfortable 
range except when taken forte. However, it is a difficult 
task for a composer to avoid these top notes, and certainly 
much easier to consider that the performance of the 
music is not the composer’s problem. This number is 
for use in modern churches and in concert. Gray, 20c. 

ANTHEMS: WOMEN’S VOICES: Cuthbert 
Harris: “O Give Thanks unto the Lord,” 3-part. 7p. 
e. A well-written, melodious number. Schmidt. 12c. 

Dr. George B. Nevin: ‘The Master’s Garden,” 3-part. 
7p. md. An expressive work that requires careful inter- 
pretation. Ditson, 15c. 

RESPONSES: Eric Delamarter: “Service Re- 
sponses,” 8p. cq. me. 12 responses, 11 Amens. The 
music is, as would be expected of this master musician, 
of the hightest order, and of a kind that will be true orna- 
ment to any service. It is not of the superficial type but 
of the kind that makes for classic beauty in the service. 
Included among the Amens are Stainer’s “Seven-fold” 
and the best setting of the “Dresden” we have ever seen; 
the “Dresden” is exceedingly difficult to do effectively 
because of the range and the average tendency to carry 
the sopranos above the point where 90 per cent of them 
can sing softly and beautifully and surely. Mr. Dela- 
marter begins without the sopranos, and when they do 
come in they have but from E-flat to B-flat to sing; the 
basses are asked to make good the deficiencies of the 
sopranos by going down to a good E-flat. This is a very 
useful set of responses. Summy, 20c. 

John Holler: “Invitatory Antiphons,” with original 
chants for the Venite, 7p. A set of 9 interesting anti- 
phones and 9 chants. Gray, 12c. 

CHORUSES: SECULAR: MEN’S VOICES: F. 
C. Bornschein: “The Valiant,” 4-part. 17p. d. Ditson, 
25c. 

Eugene Dyrssen: “Blow the Man Down,” 4-part with 
obbligato. 1lp. me. Ditson, 15c. 

Kremser: “Song of Friendship,” arr. J. C. Randolph, 
from the old Netherland folksong. Ditson, 15c. 

Lily Strickland: “Song of the Afghan Exile,” 4-part. 
9p. md. Ditson, 15c. 

CHORUSES: SECULAR: WOMEN’S VOICES: 
3-part: C. W. Cadman: “The Maid of the Mist,” with 
tenor or soprano solo, 10p. Very interesting. Ditson, 
lic. 

Pearl Curran: “Sonny Boy,” arr. G. W. Stebbins, 6p. 
with obbligato. Ditson, 15c. 


Wm. Lester: “At Break of Day,” 9p. me. Gray, 
15c. 

Do.: “Reward,” 4p. me. Gray, 10c. 

Pierne: “The Mill,” arr. Victor Harris. 18p. e. 


Looks interesting. Ditson, 20c. 
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MR. WILLIAM H. BARNES, A. B. 

Whose recently published book on the Contemporary American Organ marks a new epoch in the 
literature of the organ and brings up to date a record of the mechanics of organ building 
as developed through the important period since the publication of the Art of Organ 
Building by Dr. George Ashdown Audsley in 1905, the period in which organ 
building made its phenomenal progress. As an acknowledgement of Mr. 

Barnes’ position in the realm of the organ the current edition of Who’s 
Who in America has accepted the new profession of organ archi- 

tect with Mr. Barnes the first and only person so listed. 
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The Dethier Organ Compositions 


A Few 


Remarks about the Most Practical and Interesting Published 


Compositions of a Contemporary Organist-Composer 
By Prof. HOWARD D. McKINNEY 






THESE DAYS of multitudinous 
concerts, wonderful gramophone re- 
cordings and _ nation-wide radio 
broadcasts it is not often that one 
experiences really new enthusiasms 
in music. For it is a common ex- 
i perience with all of us that the more 
47 music we hear, the more our knowl- 
edge of the art increases, the less 
3 vivid are our enthusiasms and the 
fea less keen our appetites for new 
0) things. This is necessarily the price 
we must pay for our musical sophis- 
tication, and it is a pretty heavy one, when we think 
back of our early musical attachments and how much 
they meant. The exotic outbursts of Tchaikowsky’s 
emotional torture, the mystic serenity of Cesar Franck 
(in the symphony, perhaps, or the violin sonata, or the 
string quartet) the magic of Debussy’s attempts to pene- 
trate the limits of our imagination and “bring to us the 
ultimate secrets of his perception,” all of these are first 
experiences that one does not forget. Or Brahms, can 
we ever forget our first hearing of the C minor sym- 
phony, opening as it does a new world of somber yet ten- 
der feeling, of glowing sonorities and of epic grandeur 
of thought? Here, however, the vein is richer and the 
mine deeper and we can go on prospecting for the 
Brahmsian treasures for the rest of our lives. 

So, when we do come upon a composer whose work is 
fresh and vitally new in so far as our own experience 
goes, we may be pardoned perhaps for rushing into print 
that we may share our enthusiasm with others. If the 
reader has come to the conclusion that a new and unheard 
of genuis among organ composers is about to be revealed 
to him, he had better stop here: For the composer whose 
music is under discussion has lived among us for years, 
his reputation as an organ teacher of the first rank has 
long been established; yet his music has never received 
quite the recognition which is certainly due it. 
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Most of us probably know of Mr. Gaston M. Dethier 
as an artist of unusual sensitiveness; we know that he is 
head of the organ department at the Institute of Musical 
Art and a teacher of unusual ability. Probably, and 
rather unfortunately, we know of him as the composer 
of some organ pieces which are listed in the publisher’s 
announcements—and in our minds—as of “virtuoso grade 
of difficulty.” Such fine things as The Brook, Christmas, 
the Passacaglia or the Allegro Appasionato, together 
with Mr. Dethier’s reputation as a “wizard of the pedal- 
board” and a “master of technic,” have frightened many 
of us from playing some of his best things. Most of us 
do not know him—certainly I did not until recently—as 
a writer of organ music which is not difficult and which 
possesses such freshness of invention, such excellence of 
construction and such genuine appeal 

How many of us know, for instance the Pastoral 
Scene, dedicated to that pioneer among American orgari 
players, Samuel P. Warren? It opens with a delicate 
bit, followed by a contrasting section, the accompaniment 
of which is registered for flutes, 16’, 8’, 4’, and 2’, ata 
pace of m.m. 126 to the quarter-note. 

Old stuff, you say, with the pastoral memories of a 
certain afternoon still in your ears. Not a bit of it. Here 
is clean, straight-forward, rustic joy which, if fleetly play- 
ed and colorfully registered with an abundance of the 
lighter mutation stops the builders are now giving us, 
will appeal just as strongly as if the Faun had never 
directed his bewitching footsteps in our direction. Here, 
as in his other music, Dethier teaches us a wonderful 
lesson by using simple colors in his registration, mixing 
them adroitly and changing them fleetly. We cannot help 
wondering whether this number would have made a 
wider appeal if it had appeared under a flamboyant title 
—for Pastoral Scene is a bit heavy and hardly suggests 
the grace and charm of the thing. 

The very antithesis of this ideal recital piece is the Aria. 
Here is music, solemn, dignified, worthy of the Italianes- 
que warmth of Handel; it is excellently adapted for 
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MR. 


GASTON M. DETHIER 





Born in Liege, Belgium, now residing in New York City, who has contributed 
some of the organ’s most delightful literature 


church use and would be an ideal medium for the dis- 
play of a beautiful solo stop, a good French Horn, for in- 
stance. Classic in its restraint of feeling, it still has real 
personality. 

An excellent piece of musical architecture, with its 
carefully drawn lines and its well-balanced proportions, 
is the Prelude in E minor. Here again something more 
heroic should have been used as a title: Prelude, after 
its usage by Bach, Mendelssohn ‘and Chopin, has worn 
rather thin. The statement and recapitulation here are 
toccata-like forms, brilliant in design and showy in their 
effect, although in no sense merely technical. 

The contrasting section is vigorous, almost march-like 
in its simplicity and will sound stunning on a full organ 
with good chorus reeds. This is a tremendously effec- 
tive recital piece, especially for an opening number. It 
is much more worth while than many a big technical num- 
ber which is often used in this place. Likewise it is suit- 
able for use in church, especially for those services in 
which the congregation pays attention to the prelude. Al- 
though not at all difficult in general, it has tricky meas- 
ures that will give trouble to careless players; but in 
these days of greatly improved .technical equipment on 
the part of organists, it will go easily. 

Dethier’s Lied is a short five-page piece for solo stop 
and accompaniment, and what is more, is marked Andan- 


tino! But here is an Andantino with a difference. The 
tune is nobly elegiac in character and the accompaniment 
has a real physiognomy of its own, being a carefully 
moulded contrapuntal line and not merely repeated 
bunches of chords. This splendid music is a real eloge, 
for it was written in honor of Mr. Dethier’s admired col- 
league, Frederick Archer. 

It would be admirable for solemn occasions, or for a 
serious number on a recital program. Towards the end 
there is a beautiful repetition of the melody, to be played 
on a light Choir Organ with Nazard and 2’ flute. 

There are other pieces in the same vein. The Andante 
Cantabile (Modern) and Andante Grazioso (Ancient) 
are interesting character studies, most effective. The 
Nocturne asks for a good legato style and dependable 
fingers, and the four easy pieces Reverie, Barcarolle, 
Pensee Printaniere, and Ave Maria are worthy of atten- 
tion. 

Here is music possessed of a harmonic freshness, of 
a Gallic economy of means and abhorrence of tonal 
padding, of a fleet nimbleness and naive ardor so charac- 
teristic of the composer’s race, of a thorough understand- 
ing and use of the organ’s legitimate resources. It has 
nobility of melody in some cases, a light grace and charm 
in others, and stunning effectiveness in still others, and 
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it comes off wonderfully in performance. In addition, 


most of it is not difficult. 


The increasing frequency with which we see it on the. 


programs of our most advanced players is indicative of 
their perception—which in turn is one of the reasons why 
they are in the lead among us. 


THE THEMATICS 


Professor McKinney of Rutgers University is doing valu-. 


able service in calling attention to the organ compositions 
of Mr. Gaston M. Dethier, and to reinforce his remarks 
it is a pleasure to reproduce herewith a few of the themes 
of the best of Mr. Dethier’s published works. 


PP 
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NO. 1527: ALBUM LEAF 
A work of true melodic beauty, with excellent workman- 
ship, good variety in treatment, and ample opportunity 
for the performer to create lovely and -unusual effects. 
The excerpt is taken from the reappearance of the theme 
in the recapitulation, with ornamental passages for the 
right hand. 
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NO. 1528: ANDANTE CANTABILE 
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NO. 1529: ANDANTE GRAZIOSO 
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NO. 1530: ARIA 
A work of classic purity and simplicity 
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NO. 1531: AVE MARIA 
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NOS. 1532-4: CAPRICE, THE BROOK 
The most popular of Mr. Dethier’s concert pieces, as 
charming a descriptive piece as has yet been published 
for any instrument. It is a masterpiece of inspiration and 
construction. The first thematic shows the opening meas- 
ures, the second shows a lovely Clarinet solo against 
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Pp tranquillo 1 





shimmering strings, on page seven; and 1534 shows the 
use of Chimes as ornamental notes against the opening 
theme. The piece is a master-work of unsurpassed 
beauty, but to play it effectively and with appropriate reg- 
istration requires both a modern organ and a thoroughly 
modern organist. 


(d= 186) 
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CHRISTMAS 


Perhaps the most effective Christmas prelude yet pub- 
lished. The first illustration shows the opening measures, 
the second shows a contrasting treatment on page 6, and 
the third thematic gives the opening of the set of varia- 
tions which climax the work, on the finest of all Christ- 


NOS. 1535-7: 


mas hymn-tunes. The spirit of Christmas joy pervades 
the entire work, and it is by no means easy to play. 





NO. 1538: INTERMEZZO 














LIED 


NO. 1539: 
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UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA, REUTER ORGAN 


The stoplist will be found on page 28 of T.A.O. for January and notice of the dedicatory recitals 
on page 757 of this issue. A notable series of recitals has been arranged to fittingly celebrate the 
acquisition of this important organ built by the Reuter Organ Co., Lawrence, Kansas. 
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F The first excerpt shows the opening measures, the second 
shows the stirring trumpet-like march theme in the con- 


trast section. 
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=== A charming piece that depends very largely upon niceties 
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Mr. Barnes’ Comments 


—MULTUM IN PARVO— 


HE MORE I see of organs, 

the more firmly convinced 

I become that it is far 

easier for any builder to 

produce a satisfactory 
medium-sized or large organ, than it 
is a really small organ. It was with 
the greatest satisfaction therefore 
that I had opportunity of examining 
carefully a truly small organ( one of 
nine sets of pipes) that the Welte- 
Tripp Co. have completed in their 
factory for a church in Marblehead, 
Mass.—an organ that has real dis- 
tinction and interest. This can be 
said of so few organs of this size, so 
far as I am concerned, that it be- 
comes a matter of importance for 
the good of the art to determine just 
how these results are produced. 

A teacher of harmony I had at 
Harvard University years ago used 
to say, “Deliver me from the man 
who can write a symphony and can’t 
write a good hymn tune.” So I say, 
deliver me from the builder who 
wants to build big organs and is not 
successful with small ones. 

The fact that Mr. Charles M. 
Courboin is in charge of the artistic 
direction of the factory is sufficient 
explanation to me of this very re- 
markable small organ. I have said 
for years that nearly every idea that 
Mr. Courboin has about an organ 
would probably be one that would 
cost the builder more money. There 
is, of course, a limit as to how far 
this can go, and still be able to sell 
organs in these days of severe com- 
petition, and stay in business. But 
what a relief and satisfaction to the 
church that buys an organ, to know 
that the man in charge of its success- 
ful outcome is an idealist, and has 
standards in mind that are higher 
than any but the most critical could 
possibly have. When an organ is 
built to an ideal and not down to a 
price, a really artistic product must 
be produced. Such an artist voicer 
as Mr. Richard Whitelegg, is in all 
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ways competent to produce what Mr. 
Courboin has in mind, 

The practical end of organ build- 
ing is also no secret to these men, 
and they know how to produce wind- 
chests and shutter-actions of the 
utmost speed and reliability. 

The wind pressure used through- 
out this entire job is 10”. This en- 
ables Mr. Whitelegg to produce a 
magnificent Trumpet, so good as to 
give the effect of nearly a complete 
and satisfying full organ ensemble 
in itself. The strings are of most 
unusual quality, sufficiently broad 
and yet faithful reproductions of 
Viol tone. The big Diapason on the 
Great Organ is grand and dignified, 
and a complete contrast is furnished 
by the Horn Diapason on the Swell 
Organ. The big Flute on the Great 
is not too big or hootey, but makes 
a fine solo stop. 

With nine sets of pipes, it is obvi- 
ous that every set must be truly dis- 
tinguished and voiced to yield the 
utmost in both solo and ensemble 
effects. Complete and effective en- 
closure is also indispensable. 

What astonished me about this 
small organ, was that it was not only 
ideally suited for its primary purpose 
as a church organ, but there was 
sufficient vitality to the tone to make 
it successful in orchestral transcrip- 
tions. A player mechanism was con- 
nected temporarily and a Welte rec- 
ord of Mendelssohn’s Overture to 
the Midsummer Night’s Dream was 
as effective as it could have been on 
an ordinary organ of three times the 
number of sets of pipes. 

When pipes are designed, voiced, 
and finished by artists, it doesn’t take 
so many to make an artistic musical 
effect. 





When the Calvary Baptist job gets 
further along, Welte-Tripp under 
Mr. Courboin’s direction will be able 
to show what they can do with a 
large organ, and if the results are as 
good as with the small example I 
heard, it will be something to give 
pause to all of us. The stoplist of this 
organ is presented herewith in this 
Department. 


SALVATION ARMY ORGAN 


When Mr. Ernest L. Mehaffey in- 
vited me to hear the organ in the 
Salvation Army Auditorium the last 
time I was in New York a few weeks 
ago, I wondered just what sort of a 
place he was planning to take me. 
Jumping into one of the ubiquitous 
New York taxis, (where one, if he 
comes from the provinces like I do, 
pulls down the shades, sits in the 
middle of the seat and prays to 
heaven he won’t get hit) I found 
the driver was not as familiar with 
the location of this citadel as he 
doubtless would be with the various 
speak-easies. However, eventually 
the fine building was discovered on 
14th Street just west of Sixth Ave- 
nue, which the Salvation Army have 
erected both as a monument to their 
past useful activity and as a fitting 
and adequate setting for future 
work. 


This building contains a high class 
hotel for working girls, gymnasiums, 
and various public rooms, the largest 
of which is the auditorium which 
contains the new Estey Organ, with 
which this article is chiefly concern- 
ed. I found almost an ideal audi- 
torium in which to place a good- 
sized organ. 

The Estey Organ Company have 
made the most of their opportunities. 
Mr. Mehaffey was anxious to have a 
four-manual organ, for which I do 
not blame him at least, as long as 
most of us continue to rate organs 
in importance and size in accordance 
with whether they are of two, three, 
or four manuals. Someday organs 
may be rated rather by the musical 
effects of which they are capable, in 
which event many four-manuals will 
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have to bow the knee to more com- 
plete and effective three-manuals. 
When an organ contains thirty-five 
to forty sets, as this one does, it is 
always a nice question to decide 
whether these tonal resources should 
be arranged to make a very complete 
three-manual, or spread out a little 
thinner on four manuals. The latter 
course was followed for the reasons 
just given, I have no doubt, and the 
results justify it in this case. 

The Great Organ is quite ortho- 
dox, except for the Gamba, which 
I should have preferred on the Choir 
Organ, even though there is a 16’ 
string there with a derived 8’. The 
Grossfloete is not too big or hootey 
to spoil the Diapason ensemble, and 
the III Rank mixture is most tell- 
ing and brilliant. 

The Swell Organ, partly unified, is 
never-the-less effective. The Cor- 
nopean and its borrowed Clarion are 
exactly right for the remainder of 
the Swell, and this most important 
chorus reed tone has been well 
handled. The next addition to the 
Swell should manifestly be a 16’ 
reed. The strings are very warm 
and beautiful in quality. 

The Choir Organ has a very valu- 
able 16’ string. An interesting fea- 
ture of this organ, and for that mat- 
ter of the greater part of the Estey 
Organ Company’s output, is the re- 
markable half-length basses invented 
by the late Mr. William E. Haskell. 
The 16’ String, the 16’ Diapason, and 
some of the larger open basses of 
the metal 8’ registers are constructed 
with pipes of half length, with addi- 
tional tubes of precisely half the 
area of the pipe inserted through the 
pipe bocies. In this manner a very 
’ satisfactory bass is produced, requir- 
ing much less height or other area 
than the normal pipes; and at the 
same time this treatment actually as- 
sists the pipes in their speech. Such 
basses are patented and can only be 
used by Estey. The balance of the 
Choir Organ is conventional and use- 
ful. 

The Solo Organ is perhaps the 
most striking and effective division 
of the whole instrument. It is all on 
15” pressure, and an extraordinarily 
good Tuba. Stentorphone, and pair 
of Gambas make a gorgeous sound in 
the auditorium. 

The Pedal Organ is rather more 
adequate than that of many organs 


of this number of stops. The 
borrowed Choir 16’ string adds a 
valuable voice here, too often 


omitted. The 16’ Diapason is very 
fine indeed. 

The organ impressed me as the 
finest work of the Estey Organ Com- 
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pany I have had the pleasure of hear- 
ing and gives promise of even finer 
work to come. They are to be congrat- 
tulated on their success in making a 


moderate sized four-manual sound 


like a large organ, entirely adequate 
for all demands. The stoplist will be 
found on page 410 of our July num- 
ber. 


—TUNING MIXTURES— 
One of the practical men of the 
Estey Organ Company, Mr. J. Kirby 
Bransby, has written an excellent 
article concerning the discrepancies 
in tuning that occur in borrowed 
mutation stops as compared with the 
perfectly tuned (theoretically at 
least) independent mutations. © This 
matter has had mention in these 
columns on other occasions, and is 
perhaps well understood by some or- 
ganists; yet there are many to whom 
this clear and practical elucidation of 
the problem will be welcome. 

Of course, the real objection to 
unit mutations is not discrepancies in 
tuning, which, as Mr. Bransby shows, 
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is no practical disadvantage at 
all. It is, first, that the most usual 
mutations are from a flute of some 
sort, which is the wrong tonality for 
Diapason Chorus mixtures, or for 
the Reed Chorus. Second, there is 
no gradation in relative power of the 
various ranks. A series of muta- 
tions derived from a  Dulciana, 
voiced as a soft Diapason, is not sub- 
ject to the first objection. Tierces 
should in any event be omitted un- 
less independent pipes are provided. 

The true Diapason mixture is the 
Ripieno or open-fifth mixture, con- 
sisting of 12th, 15th, 19th, and 22nd; 
and it contains no Tierce, so this lat- 
ter is not necessary. This type of 
mixture is more useful and should be 
more frequently employed. 

A very serviceable Diapason mix- 
ture is possible from a unit Dulciana 
of the right quality and strength, and 
should be far more often used than 
is common. And as for the prob- 
lem of tuning, Mr. Bransby gives 
the practical and experienced tuner’s 
viewpoint. 


Mutations, Their Tuning and Its Effect 
A Masterly Elucidation of Problems that Loom Large in Theory 
But do not Greatly Interfere with Practical Results 
By J. KIRBY BRANSBY 


HE QUESTION of tuning 

A= mutations was raised some 
months ago in T.A.O. It 

he seemed to present a 
dilemma to the inquirer be- 

cause of the fact that true mutation 
ranks are tuned to the actual notes 
of the harmonic series and not the 
tempered scale as mutations when 
derived from a unit rank must be. 
The inquirer asks (1) why the 
tuner should go to the trouble to 
tune mutation ranks to the actual 
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pitch of the harmonics, if it is not 
necessary, and (2) can the proper 
effect be obtained from borrowed 
mutations which are _ necessarily 
tuned to equal temperament? 


In order to throw a little light on 
the subject it might be well to review 
the physical properties involved in 
organ pipes. It is well known that 
the harmonics of any tone are the 
tones produced by the division, into 
any number of equal parts, of a 
given vibrating air column. If we let 
the figure 1. represent 8’ C and divide 
the vibratory column into equal parts 
we would have the following series 
of tones (for the first eight only) : 

. Fe 

?. Flat 7th 11/7 (near B-flat) 

6. G11/3’ 


5. E 13/5’ 
4. C2 
3. G 22/3’ 
. Cer 


1. C8’ (Fundamental) 

These tones are called — par- 
tials or harmonics. 

When first introduced in organ de- 
sign, harmonic corroborating ranks 
were placed in the organ to fill a 
seemingly empty space. They were 
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later discovered to be of the har- 
monic series of the 8’ registers. 
Mutations are used to build up the 
harmonic structure of such pipes as 
the Diapason, which do not “divide” 
themselves into upper partials be- 
cause of the larger scales of such 
pipes. The mutation ranks comple- 
ment what the pipe cannot produce. 
It is true that these upper partials 
are not in tune with the correspond- 
ing notes of the equal-tempered 8’ 
ranks. For example, low C on the 
true twelfth 2 2/3’ produces the tone 
of second G on the 8’ rank and is not 
in tune with it because the 8’ rank is 
tuned with equal temperament. 
Equal temperament is the system 
which tunes by dividing an octave 
into twelve equal parts, making each 
black key suffice for two tones, C- 
sharp and D-flat, instead of two in- 
dependent tones as would be neces- 
sary if true intervals were used 
throughout. The system was 
adopted in Bach’s time. He wrote 
the “Well Tempered Clavichord” to 
demonstrate that this type of tuning 
makes it possible to play a key-board 
instrument in any key. This was not 
possible in the true-interval system, 
where only a limited number of keys 
were ever used. In equal tempera- 
ment all the “perfect” fifths are 
slightly flat, all the “perfect” fourths 
are slightly sharp, major thirds are 
sharp, minor thirds are flat, etc. 
Two tones out of tune to each 
other produce “beats” or undula- 
tions of tone caused by the fact that 


at certain points their vibrational 


phases come together and _ each 
strengthens the other, making the 
tone louder. A fraction of a second 
later their phases are not together 
and the strength of tone is less. 
When two tones are in perfect tune 
their vibrational phases are together 
and no beat is produced. In equal 
temperament, middle C and G pro- 
duce roughly about one beat a sec- 
ond. In the next octave above they 
produce two beats a second and in 
the top octave four beats a second. 
All other intervals, except the octave, 
in equal temperament produce simi- 
lar beats, doubling in number for 
each octave higher. 

From this it can be seen that the 
organ is never in tune perfectly, but 
the ear, being accustomed to this type 
of tuning, accepts it as being in tune. 
The octaves are the exception; they 
are always tuned perfect. 

Regarding the difference in muta- 
tion ranks tuned to the true ‘har- 
monics and those borrowed from 
units, let us make a comparison of 
vibrations per second, using the 
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philosophical pitch (multiples of 2— 
4, 8, 16, 32, etc., for the vibrations 
of the C’s) as the basis. This table 
shows the vibrations of actual har- 
monics in one column and borrowed 
harmonics in the next. The last 
column shows the number of beats 
a second between each. 


VIBRATIONS 
HARMONIC ACTUAL 
STOPS RANKS 
$ C 2ond 2048 
7. “B-flat” 21st 1792 
6. G 19th 1536 
5. E 17th 1280 
4, C 15th 1024 
3. G 12th 768 
2. C Octave 512 
1. C Unison 256 


The Mutation ranks most fre- 
quently used are the 12th, 15th, 17th, 
19th, and 22nd. It is evident that 
the true mutation ranks for the 12th, 
17th, and 19th are always out of 
tune to the corresponding tones of 
the 8’ registers, and that the 
borrowed mutations are in tune with 
the corresponding tones of the 8’ but 
out of tune with the actual harmonic 
series. The 15th and 22nd are in 
tune in either series. The 21st is not 
so frequently used because it is 
enough out of tune to the corre- 
sponding tones of the 8’ registers to 
be objectionable. The 12th pro- 
duces .8 of a beat per second between 
actual and borrowed mutations, 
which is less than C and G in the 
middle octave produce. The 19th 
produces 1.6 beats per second. The 
greatest number of beats is produced 
by the 17th (not considering the 
21st) which are fast enough to al- 
most lose the identity of beats and 
becomes “just slightly out of tune.” 
In notes of these high pitches these 
beats are almost negligible, especial- 
ly since all other intervals are as 
much out of tune, and the change of 
a few degrees in the temperature will 
throw the smaller pipes more per- 
ceptibly out- 

When mutations are absolutely in 
tune the result is like a tinkling bell. 
This effect is not produced when the 
mutations are drawn from a unit 
rank. However, as mentioned above, 
a few degrees of temperature will 
throw the perfectly tuned mutation 
as much out of tune as are the muta- 
tions drawn from units. 


It will readily be seen that the ef- 
fect of true harmonics can rarely be 
maintained in an organ. It would 
be necessary to maintain an absolute- 
ly even temperature in the organ and 
blower room—which is rarely accom- 
plished. 
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From these facts it apparently 
makes little difference which type of 
mutations are used, so far as the ef- 
fect produced in tuning is concerned. 
The subject of mutation ranks and 
mixtures is a touchy one because of 
the many personal opinions of organ 
builders and players. Where it is a 


VIBRATIONS 
BORROWED BEATS 
STOPS PRODUCED 
2048 None 
1824.4 32.4 
1534.4 1.6 
1290.0 10.0 
1024.0 None 
767.2 8 
512.0 None 
256.0 None 


matter of economy or limited space, 
the borrowed mixtures will work 
out very well, and it is indeed for- 
tunate that borrowed mutations are 
possible so that the limited organ 
may not lack in harmonic corroborat- 
ing material. 

The principle thing to be said for 
true and independent ranks is that 
the relation of each mutation to 
others in a mixture can be more 
scientifically controlled than in the 
unit mixture. The upper partials of 
a tone gradually diminish in inten- 
sity from the preceeding one. In a 
mixture with independent ranks it is 
possible to do this by reducing the 
scale and intensity of each mutation 
rank, whereas there is no reduction 
possible in the scale of borrowed 
mutations. In the Dolce Cornet 
(12th, 15th, 17th) we have a major 
chord, as G-C-E. If the mixture is 
borrowed, the E stands out as would 
the upper note of any chord. In the 
true mixture the E is subdued and 
the G and C_ proportionately 
stronger, which is the correct effect 
of harmonic corroborating material. 
From this it can be seen that the in- 
dependent mutations are preferable, 
because of the proper grading of the 
ranks. 

Probably the most commonly used 
mixture is this Dolce Cornet (12th, 
15th, 17th—usually). When it is 
necessary to borrow it a very fine 
effect can be obtained by using the 
intervals of the octave, 12th, and 
17th (4’, 22/3’, 13/5’) instead, 
which merely moves the 15th down 
an octave. This spreads the chord 
out and the lower notes of the chord, 
especially in the treble, will then pre- 
dominate over the 17th, and an effect 
more like a true mixture can be 
realized. 


As far as the tuning of mutations 
is concerned, it is easier to tune to 
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the true harmonic notes than to the 
corresponding tones of equal temper- 
ament, for this reason: When hold- 
ing low C, the tone produced by the 
12th will correspond to the tone of 
second G on the 8’ register. It would 
require a special mechanism to play 
low on the 12th (tone of 2nd G on 
8’) together with the second G on the 
8’ register, and it would be a com- 
plicated matter; whereas in tuning 
to the actual harmonic series, which 
means tuning the note perfect, it is 
as easy to tune the 12th to the 8’ as 
it would be to tune it to the 2nd G 
of the 8’ register. Of course the 
borrowed mutations are automatic- 
ally tuned when the register they are 
borrowed from is tuned. In the full 
organ it matters little whether the 
mixtures are unit or straight, as any 
difference in scale or tuning cannot 
be detected. 

It is hoped that the foregoing has 
not been too technical and that it will 
help to explain the apparent 
dilemma. The question is largely 
one of mere theory and it is to be 
hoped that no sleep will be lost over 
it. There are many things done sat- 
isfactorily in organs in a practical 
way that are often theoretically in- 
correct. 


Points and 
Viewpoints 


INSTALLING CHIMES 
A FEW ADDITIONAL REMARKS AS TO 
ELEMENTS OF COST 
By Dr. Freperic T. EGENER 
From Mr. Barnes’ comments in the 
November T.A.O. it would seem 
that the cost of installation, such as 
I have outlined, would prove exces- 
sive. This point ought not to be the 
case in an organ of even moderate 
cost, as the only extra cost is the 
wiring, wind-trunk, and expression 
chamber. In our case at Welland 
Avenue Church we built-an exp:es- 
sion box with shutters and _ grille 
front, made a four-inch wind trunk, 
and wired from organ to gallery 
(about one hundred and twenty-five 
feet) for about $300. The extra 
relay, which would have had to be 
built in any case (had the chimes 
been installed in the organ prope: 
or in the gallery) could not be added 
to the actual cost of this special in- 
stallation. So I would say that the 
actual extra cost of a special installa- 
tion similar to mine ought to be 
around $300. If the church has a 


built-in chamber already, the cost 
would of course be lower. 
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I have played many organs in 
which the Chimes have been given 
as a special gift, and they are abso- 
lutely useless for anything like the 
real thing. After a few times 
played, they seem to be forgotten and 
are seldom used. The giver often 
wonders why they are not played. 
Had they been told that the cost 
would be two or three hundred more 
when the gift was suggested they 
would not care, if the chimes were 
satisfactory. What is a few hun- 
dred more or less, when perfection 
is attained? I expect to have a Harp 
installed sometime soon, and it will 
go up with the Chimes in the same 
box in the gallery. 


INSTALLING CHIMES 
By R. P. Ex.iotr 
Of the W. W. Kimball Co. 
At first glance I wondered what any- 
one could find to say about Chimes 
at such length, and on reading I 
found Dr. Egener’s article in your 
November issue most interesting. I 
agree with his aims and submit one 
or two additional thoughts. 

Installing Chimes in a_ separate 
chamber has great possibilities. I 
have found it good to install them 
in the open, a thoroughly practicable 
plan with the Kimball heavy piano- 
action, because we have graduated 
control of power without change of 
tonality. The hammers are moved 
forward by a bar, as in the upright 
piano, and are not limited to loud 
and soft, but may stop at interme- 
diate points. The tone quality is ab- 
solutely unchanged, except as the 
harmonic development is greater 
with the heavy blow than the light. 
The clarity of tone at which Dr. 
Egener aims might be expected to 
be even greater than when enclosed 
separately, but the other effects he 
mentions, of opening the shades 
after striking the tone, thereby build- 
ing it up, would not be available. 

I agree with Dr. Egener that dam- 
pers ruin the effect of Chimes, 
whether tubular or cast bells. All 
Kimball Chimes have dampers, but 
they are controlled, not merely fall- 
ing back against the bell with a pre- 
determined pressure when the key is 
released. That, I agree, is bad. At 
the same time it is desirable to sil- 
ence the Chimes after playing, if 
their ringing on would interfere with 
what comes next. What I mean is 
that dampers are needed for the 
practical purpose of stopping the 
tone just as the Tympani player puts 
his hand on the drum head at the end 
of a chord which is intended to cut 
off short. For this purpose I have 
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always had individual dampers act- 
ing precisely as in a piano, and a 
Dampers Off or sustaining pedal 
likewise as in the piano, which lifts 
them all or drops them all, except 
as to any note at the moment held. 

I think Dr. Egener will agree with 
me that it is as important to have 
good tubular bells as to have a good 
action, and hammers of a type suited 
to the bells. 


THE CHIMES AGAIN 

By Gustav F, DoHRINnG 

of Hillgreen, Lane & Co. 
From time to time there appear in 
T.A.O. articles concerning the 
Chimes, how to play them, how to 
accompany them, placing them, etc. 
While I recognize a desire to make 
the Chimes pleasing and effective, I 
fail to find a remedy in the various 
discussions which would obviate un- 
pleasant and inharmonious use of the 
Chimes, and which would be a help 
to others and myself, because the 
technical points of production of the 
Chime tone have not come in for 
their share of discussion and ex- 
planation. , 

I am not a Chime maker, but while 
installing Chimes in connection with 
organ construction naturally I am in- 
terested in making such installations 
as pleasing in effect as possible. 
Therefore I have had opportunity to 
observe the following items in Chime 
installation. 

Let us assume that a set of Chimes 
from a credited maker is the best 
which can be expected. The organ 
builder buys the set of Chimes from 
the maker. The outfit consists of 
the Chimes, the frame on which they 
are hung, and the hammers attached 
to flat metal handles. It then be- 
comes the problem of the organ 
builder to manipulate the installation 
of the Chimes as effectively as pos- 
sible. The organ builder proceeds 
to make up a pneumatic action to 
which the hammers are attached 
(unless it is decided to use electric 
striking action, in which case the 
Chime maker furnishes the entire 
outfit; which has the advantage of 
being windless and therefore simpli- 
fies the installation at a distance 
from the organ.) 

When the builder has completed 
the electric-pneumatic striking ac- 
tion, the Chimes must be carefully 
placed in relative positions to be 
properly struck by the hammers and 
at the correct point. This is most 
important. There have come within 
my experience instances where 
Chimes were not satisfactory, be- 
cause vital points of placement and 
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striking were not recognized as im- 
portant factors. The Chime maker 
usually provides a stout cat-gut 
string for its suspension and ii the 
entire set is completed at the maker’s 
shop, which would be the case when 
all-electric action is used, then the 
Chime maker is responsible for the 
success. , 

An expert Chime maker will tell 
us that it is important just where the 
hammer must strike the Chime in 
order to produce the best tone; and 
that location is about one-half inch 
from the top end of the tube. If the 
tube is struck farther down the tone 
becomes poorer, and poorer the 
farther downward the tube is struck, 
to a certain point, from which the 
tone grows better again. This ex- 
planation should suffice to call atten- 
tion to the importance of striking 
the Chime in the proper place. 

Another imperfection may be 
occasioned if the head of the hammer 
becomes loose. This can be adjusted 
by screwing the ferrule head tighter. 

Further tone incumberances may 
be occasioned by the application of 
poorly placed guides, by means of 
heavy tapes or bushed wood guides, 
meant to prevent swinging of the 
tubes. If a tube is properly hung 
and struck in the right place, a guide 
is superfluous. 

The question of dampers appears 
to meet with decided opposition in 
the latest contribution on the Chime 
problem. 

In my opinion a damper on a 
Chime is as necessary as is a damper 
on a piano string, both being percus- 
sion members. Run a scale on a 
piano with the damper pedal down, 
and the notes will run into each other 
until the damper is released. A simi- 
lar action takes place when playing 
Chimes in the same manner. A 
damper cannot impede the tone of 
a Chime unless it comes in contact 
with it while the key is being held. 
Consequently the automatically-act- 
ing damper on the Chime is as neces- 
sary as is the damper on the piano 
strings. If the damper is not prop- 
erly adjusted or placed, then of 
course the result will be a poor tone. 
It has been my experience that the 
best method of applying a damper is 
at the top end of the tube, by means 
of a well bushed pallet, and this 
pallet must touch both opposite edges 
of the tube. Just to touch one side 
of the tube is not nearly as effective. 

As to the placement of a set of 
Chimes within the organ, it is of 
course best to place them where most 
space can be found, for convenient 
access for adjustment, etc. By all 
means Chimes should be under ex- 
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pression. The real reason for plac- 
ing Chimes a distance away from the 
organ, which usually may also be re- 
mote from the organist and audience, 
is, to follow the by-word, that “dis- 
tance lends enchantment.” It cer- 
tainly helps minimize imperfections 
in tone. 

Having discussed the preceeding 
items, it is well in line to give some 
attention to the tuning of Chimes. 
The tuning is usually done at the 
Chime maker’s shop, and after that 
it is not supposed to be tampered 
with. If Chimes receive a fine tun- 
ing to a careful temperament at a 
normal temperature, that is all any- 
body can do. Then close observers 
will find that a Chime tone may have 
a slow vibration in itself, just as is 
common with some piano strings. 
This condition is usually recognized 
by an expert tuner and he knows that 
it is best not to try to tune out the 
“wolf.” 

Now we arrive at the complaint of 
the organist and the other mortals 
about the Chimes’ not being in tune. 
Let us assume that the Chimes have 
been finely tuned at the maker’s 
shop, under favorable conditions and 
to the present standard pitch. 
Nothing more can be done to make 
the tuning better. But here we have 
the complaint of the performer and 
audience. What is the reason, and 
the remedy? Move the Chimes away 
from the organ and they will be in 
tune? That is not possible if the or- 
gan is not in unison with the Chimes 
at a normal temperature. There are 
reasons for the discord somewhere. 

In the first place the pitch for the 
organ should be matched to the pitch 
of the Chimes at a normal tempera- 
ture. Then tune the entire organ to 
the given pitch. So far so good. 
After all this is done, there is still 
observable an out-of-tuneness be- 
tween Chimes and organ. Here it 
must be remembered that a Chime 
tone is of a sympathetic nature with 
a minor strain. Quite true. It is 
the minor that causes most of the 
trouble. How does this come about? 
The natural harmonics of an organ 
pipe will be found to be in the major 
scale, dominant, third, fifth, octave, 
etc.. This is not the case with the 
Chimes. It has harmonics and over- 
tones, but also an under-tone which 
is in some Chimes as strongly devel- 
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oped as is the dominant. But this 
under-tone is not a major harmonic 
as in the organ pipe, but is a strong 
sub-harmonic sounding the sixth be- 
low the dominant. Hold C on the 
Chime and hear E-flat below. It is 
minor to the major, is it not? Now 
when the organist plays a major 
chord, say G-C-E or C-E-G-C, and 
holds against that the C Chime, there 
results a discord—the sub-harmonic 
of the Chime-sixth making all the 
trouble. While holding this com- 
bination, change the organ E to E- 
flat, still holding the Chime. Try 
this and play the organ accompani- 
ment on a suitable combination, and 
good tune and harmony will result 
between Chime, and organ. 


THAT SMALL ORGAN 
By Percy CHASE MILLER 
In the November T.A.O. you print 
the stoplist of the organ in Glen 
Echo Presbyterian Church, Colum- 
bus, and the question: “For purely 
musical results, how would we alter 
this stoplist without losing instead of 
gaining?” I hope that some of your 
readers, to say nothing of the ex- 
perts on your staff, may have some- 
thing to say about this, and thus add 
to the valuable and enlightening, as 
well as occsionally diverting, discus- 
sion of the subject of the small or- 
gan—a discussion perhaps endless, 
but of much interest to many of us. 
PEDAL 
16 Bourdon 
Lieblich-gedeckt 


8 Flute 
Dolce Flute 
GREAT 
8 Diapason 
Dulciana 
topped Flute 
4. Flute 
SWELL 
16 Bourdon 
8 Gedeckt 
Salicional 


Voix Celeste 
4 Harmonic Flute 
2 2/3 Nazard 
2 Flautino 
8 Cornopean 
“Synthetic Oboe” 
Fortunately, you do not ask for 
suggestions with the stipulation that 
they shall not be such as to make the 
organ cost any more, so let us as- 
sume that if we do not add any more 
stops, nor replace anything on the 
list with: something obviously more 
costly without cutting down some- 
where else, we can comply with the 
conditions of the interesting little 
problem you so kindly set us. We 
will assume, also, that the organ as 
schemed contains no duplexing or 
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borrowing except the rather obvious 
derivation of the soft 16’ stop on the 
Pedal from the Swell Bourdon. Our 
friends who know more about such 
matters than I do are, I think, quite 
right in their claim that in an instru- 
ment so small as this a certain 
amount of duplexing, or unifying, 
could, be profitably employed, but we 
will leave all this out of account, and 
assume a straight specification. 

Under these conditions I would 
like to suggest, in all possible 
humility, that the opinion, almost 
universally prevalent in this country, 
that the first manual double—which 
in a small organ like this is almost 
always the only one—should be a 
Bourdon, is a mistakes In England, 
if I am not mistaken, the first (and 
only) double in a case like this would 
be certainly a reed, and to many of 
us the English preference seems 
right and reasonable. If the cost of 
a 16’ reed is such as to rule it out of 
court in this case, the location of the 
present reed on a separate chest, with 
its own sub-octave and super-octave 
couplers, would furnish a most valu- 
able and effective second choice. I 
have never seen this done, but obvi- 
ously it offers no particular difficul- 
ties, and I make you a present of the 
idea, with all its emoluments and 
perquisites appertaining. 

The Pedal Organ would, I think, 
be much more valuable if it con- 
tained a 16’ stop of open pipes, pre- 
ferably, perhaps, an extension of the 
Dulciana on the Great Organ. If we 
drop the soft 8’ flute on the Pedal 
in order to save a little money 
towards the 12 Dulciana pipes thus 
called for, I don’t believe it would 
be seriously missed, do you? 

On the Great Organ the 4’ Flute 
duplicates one on the Swell; this 
looks like a fundamental error in 
tonal design, and a 4’ Gemshorn or 
Salicet would appear preferable. 

Everybody who designs an organ 
now-a-days, no matter how small, 
thinks he has simply got to have a 
Celeste. How about this? The 
Celeste is an ear-tickler and the dear 
people in the pews like it awfully 
much, so perhaps this will have to 
excuse its presence, but I think that 
you or I, my dear Mr. Editor, would 
be glad to swap it for something 
more generally useful if we could 
have only 17 stops, all told. Whether 
we agreed on what we should select 
in its place is another matter, about 
which I shall not bother you. 

So you see there is at least one of 
us to reply to your invitation for sug- 
gestions; I hope there will be others, 
and these more weighty and authori- 
tative than mine (yes, that would be 
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quite possible). My own sugges- 
tions are not a criticism of the de- 
signer or builder, for much depends 
on location and voicing, but I still 
think my scheme looks better on 
paper, and as such is humbly and 
most respectfully submitted by your 
most obedient servant. 

I wish you had given the stoplist 
in your usual efficient T.A.O. man- 
ner, for then any suggestions could 
be given with more authority. As 
it is we know very little about the 
specification. 


THANK YOU 
Borrowing a phrase made ludicrous 
by our radio announcers, we say, 
“Thank you, Mr. Miller.” Nothing 
can be more joyously received in the 
Editorial Office than a contribution 
(check or literary) from Mr. Miller, 
and so we apologize with tearful 
voice for heartily agreeing that the 
16’ would be better as a reed. Of 
the six stoplists printed in Musical 
Opinion for October 1930 and rep- 
resenting England’s small 2m _ or- 
gans— 

2 have no 16’ manual stops; 

1 has 16’ Diapason on Swell; 

1 has 16’ Bourdon on Swell; 

1 has 16’ Bourdon on Great; 

1 has 16’ Bourdon on Swell and 16’ 

Diapason on Great; 

And there’s not a bloomin’ 16’ reed 
in any of the six. 

Just another of those musical mat- 
ters for which America furnishes the 
brains and England takes the credit. 

Mr. Miller’s final paragraph calls 
attention again to the value of using 
the official T.A.O. standard form for 
all stoplists, for when an organ is 
defined in print in that way every 
possible detail that can be shown in 
a printed scheme, is shown. 


—T.S.B. 


ATLANTIC CITY 
CONVENTION HALL CONSOLE SHOWS 
MARKED ADVANCES 
The movable console for the Atlantic 
City Convention Hall organ now in 
service and pictured on page 552 of 
T.A.O. for September is equipped 
with accessories of an original type. 
The keys are notably developed, be- 
ing covered with very thick plates 
and all the corners and edges are 
rounded off. The tops of the keys 
also are slightly narrow, making an 
increased clearance between the keys. 
This clearance amounts to 5/64” 
somewhat less than a few other 
Midmer-Losh Organs which are 

separated 1/8”. 
After all, the usual organ keys 
seem to have been designed for 
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THE ENGRAVING 
Atlantic City Console 


aesthetic rather than practical pur- 
poses. 


The dip of the key is reduced to 
14” which, together with the clear- 
ance between the keys, greatly in- 
creases the factor of safety in com- 
positions of elaborate technical re- 
quirements. 


The tracker-organ keys required 
a dip of approximately 4” to suffi- 
ciently open the valves, and piano 
actions are built on the dip of 3/8” 
necesary for a proper motion of the 
hammer and clearance for the jacks. 


There exists no practical reason 
however why a modern organ key 
need move further than the space 
necessary for contact and the com- 
fort of the player. 

Mr. Karl Bonawitz and others 
who have played the organ have 
found it possible to employ the 
glissando freely, without the aid and 
benefit of a coat sleeve grasped over 
the heel of the hand, with the finger 
(as Paderewski does in the Schell- 
ing number) and, Mirabile Dictu, on 
this organ in thirds and sixths and 
octaves! 

The top surfaces of C-sharp and 
D-sharp are slightly wider than the 
top surfaces of other sharps. How 
many readers know that this is the 
practise on a Steinway and other 
fine grand pianos and that it is not 
necessary to wedge wide fingers be- 
tween F-sharp and G-sharp? 
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The top plates of the white keys 
do not overhang the front of the key 
but are flush and rounded. 

The increased clearance between 
the keys permits the key to be 
mounted very freely on the pins so 
the felt bushings donot rasp their 
way up and down and stick, in the 
dampness of the vast Hall by the sea. 
In fact they move so freely that it 
has been necessary to dispense with 
the usual key-return spring, the 
single spring provided for the con- 
tact-roller being ample to return it 
lively and free with a lifted finger. 

Each keyboard is placed but 4” 
back of the keyboard beneath and 
214” higher, so that the seventh key- 
board on the grand console is reach- 
ed with greatest ease and comfort. 

The cabinet design and carving 
and much of the practical construc- 
tion details were done by Mr. Otto 
Strack, sometimes called the “grand 
old man” of the organ business. 

The grand console of this organ 
provides for seven manuals, two of 
which. are seven octaves, and four- 
teen hundred specially designed stop- 
tongues arranged in bowl shape, ex- 
tending to a point slightly behind the 
organist’s seat on each side. 

These stop-tongues bear the name 
of the stop and the number of the 
voice on the specification, also an 
emblem indicating tonal character; 
thus flutes are circles, Diapasons are 
squares, chorus reeds are keystones, 
solo reeds are diamonds, strings are 
hexagons, and the number of points 
thus indicates the prominence of the 
harmonics natural to the pipe of that 
register. Within this emblem is en- 
graved the number of the crescendo- 
chamber so that the organist “has all 
the necessary information on the 
stop-tongue.” 

(To which we would editorially 
add that yet one thing it lacks, 
namely the usual dynamic indication 
so that a stranger at the console may 
know if the stop is pianissimo or for- 
tissimo. Strange that this so impor- 
tant dynamic indication, so easy to 
apply, is so long delayed in its adop- 
tion. —T.S.B.) 
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MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
CATHOLIC CHURCH 
Welte-Tripp Organ Corporation 
PEDAL 


32 Acoustic Bass 
16 Bourdon 
Lieblichgedeckt 
8 Flute 
GREAT 
8 Diapason 
Dulciana 
Clarabella 


Stopped Flute 
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4 Flauto d’Amore 
2 Piccolo 
8 Trumpet 
SWELL 
16 Lieblichgedeckt 
8 Horn Diapason 
Stopped Flute 
Salicional 
Voix Celeste 
4 Flauto d’Amore 
2 2/3 Nazard 
2 Piccolo 
8 Vox Humana 


“Orchestral Oboe” (Synthetic) 
Tremulant 


12 Couplers 
8 Combons 


16 


8 


CONTENT 
STOPPED FLUTE 97m 
CLARABELLA 85w 
DIAPASON 73m 
HORN DIAPASON 73m 
DULCIANA 73m 
SALICIONAL 73m 
VOIX CELESTE 73m 
TRUMPET 7r 
VOX HUMANA 6i1r 


LARCHMONT, N. Y. 


LARCHMONT AVENUE CHURCH 


The Aeolian Co. 


Organist, Robert N. Platt 
Dedicated Nov. 3, 1930. 


V 30; Rosé. S62. Bos: P 2428. 
PEDAL 

32 Resultant 

16 DIAPASON 44 


16 


Diapason (Great) 
BOURDON 44 
Gedeckt (Swell) 
Gamba (Choir) 
Octave 

Bourdon 
Gedeckt (Swell) 
Gamba (Choir) 
Tromba (Great) 
Posaune 

Chimes (Great) 


GREAT (Expressive) 


16 
8 


Oaw 


4 


Diapason Two 
DIAPASON ONE 73 
DIAPASON TWO 97 
MELODIA 73 
GROSSFLOETE 73 
GEMSHORN 73 
Diapason Two 
HARMONIC FLUTE 73 
FIFTEENTH 61 
MIXTURE 305 
TROMBA hw 85r16’ 
FRENCH HORN hw 73 
HARP 61 

CHIMES 20 

Celesta (Harp) 
Tremulant 


SWELL 


16 
8 


Oe 


Gedeckt 

HORN DIAPASON 73 
GEDECKT 101w16’ 
CHIMNEY FLUTE 73 
VIOLE D’ORCHESTRE 73 
VIOLE CELESTE 73 
SALICIONAL 73 
AEOLINE 73 

Gedeckt 

Gedeckt 

Gedeckt 

Gedeckt 

Dolce Mixture 

Posaune 

POSAUNE 97r16’ 
OBOE. 73 

VOX HUMANA 73 
Posaune 

Harp (Great) 

Chimes (Great) 
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4 Celesta (Great) 
Tremulant 

CHOIR 
16 Gamba 
8 ENGLISH DIAPASON 73 
FLAUTO DOLCE 73 
GAMBA 85m16’ 
DULCIANA 73 
UNDA MARIS 61 
FLAUTO TRAVERSO 73 
PICCOLO 61 
CLARINET 73 
French Horn (Great) 
Harp (Great) 
Chimes (Great) 

4 Celesta (Great) 

Tremulant 
23 Couplers 
23 Combons 
Crescendos: G. S. C. Reg. 

The manual Combons are on double- 
touch, second touch bringing into opera- 
tion the Pedal Combon of the same num- 
ber of the manual Combon. As usual, 
the Aeolian Company has supplied a lock 
and key for the combinations and thus 
safeguarded the organist. The instru- 
ment was dedicated Nov. 3 in recital by 
Mr. Platt, whose program will be found 
in the proper place in this issue. The 
Swell Vox Humana is equipped with a 
device to play it forte or piano. 


GENEVA, N. Y. 
NORTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
Marr and Colton Co. 
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PEDAL 

32 Resultant 
16 Diapason 


. Bourdon 
8 Octave (Diapason) 
Flauto Dolce (Bourdon) 
Bourdon (Great) 
° Bombarde 
Chimes (Deagan) 
GREAT (Expressive) 
16 Bourdon 
8 Diapason One 
Diapason Two 
Dulciana 
Melodia 
4 Octave 
Flute 
2 2/3 Twelfth (Dulciana) 
2 Fifteenth 
8 Harp (Deagan) 
Chimes 
SWELL 
8 Violin Diapason 
Dulciana 
Gedeckt 
Salicional 
Voix Celeste 
Viole d’Orchestre 
Flute (Gedeckt) 
2/3 Nazard (Gedeckt) 
Flautino (Gedeckt) 
Bombarde 
Trumpet 
Oboe 
Vox Humana 
Clarion 


Pw dw > 
\) 
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CHOIR 
Geigen Principal 
Dulciana (Great) 
Melodia (Great) 
4 Flute (Great) 
Dulcet (Great) 
8 Clarinet 
Harp 
15 Couplers 
18 ~° Combons 
The instrument is now in use, and the 
opening recital was played by the organist 
— church, Miss Mary Taylor, Nov. 
2nd. 











Mr. Dunham’s Comments 


—UNACCOMPANIED— 


HROUGH the past few 
years there has been a 
decided awakening of in- 
terest in the chorus and 
in choral work. This ren- 
naissance has been one of the signs 
of a truly musical culture in 
America. Those of us who were 
concerned in church music have 
been watching it carefully, hope- 
fully. In these columns I have 
frequently expressed my own per- 
sonal satisfaction over the increase 
in first-class church choirs and the 
amazing improvement in the con- 
temporaneous music for it. 

There is one phase of this move- 
ment, however, which has come to 
my attention in devious ways. 
This is the tendency to over-em- 
phasize unaccompanied singing. 
To my mind nothing is more 
beautiful than this type of choral 
performance when it is worthy. I 
am afraid the emphasis that has 
been placed upon it has led to 
many attempts that had better 
been omitted. This was referred 
to in an editorial in October. 

While unaccompanied singing is 
a much desired goal for any choir, 
it is hardly the one and only 
method of choral interpretation. 
Even some of our famous a-capella 
choruses become tiresome in a long 
program. I always feel that the 
monotony should be broken with 
a number or two with an accom- 
paniment even if only on the 
homely piano. 

A church service with only un- 
accompanied choral music may be 
a thing of beauty indeed. I doubt 
if it wears as well, even among the 
musically inured, as one which 
makes judicious use of the organ 
in some of the accompaniments at 
least. 

Let us look over a few anthems 
available for church use. Here are 
a group that may challenge the at- 
tention of any choir director. 

Noble—“Souls of the Righteous” 


Under the 
Editorship of 


Rowland W. 


Dunham 


James—“By Babylon’s Wave” 

Dett—“Listen to the Lambs” 

Walford-Davies—“God be in my 
Head” 

Mackinnon — “On a Winter’s 
Night” 

Brahms—“‘How lovely is Thy 
Dwelling Place” 

Such a group presents three 
Americans, two Englishmen, and a 
master of the past. The unac- 
companied numbers are excellent 
and deserve all that has been said 
of them. But are the others less 
fine or less usable? I think not. 
If I were to choose, my own pref- 
erence, other things being equal, 
would be the three accompanied 
compositions. 

We all have our own tastes, in- 
herent and acquired. It is easy to 
let them run in a groove. This is 
the obvious way. Karl Muck 
once remarked that he worked 
hardest conducting the works he 
didn’t like and that he thought 
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’ studio. 


they did him the most good. This 
is a practise he made very fre- 
quently and is one which all 
musicians would do well to follow. 

I must now, as always, leave 
this matter for my readers to de- 
cide for themselves. We can over- 
do any excellent practise. I be- 
lieve unaccompanied singing can 
be carried to a ghastly extreme. 
Eliminate all else and you will 
have a dreary result no matter how 
fine your choir may sing a-capella. 
Keep an open mind and‘vary your 
church music as you would be 
obliged to your concert music and 
everybody will be happy—even 
yourself. 


—AN OPPORTUNITY— 
Some professional organist in the 
vicinity of Boston has an excellent 
opportunity to become an indepen- 
dent artist by the purchase of the 
residence organ offered for sale in 
the current advertising pages. Mr. 
Truette, nationally famous teacher, 
has been the owner of two organs, 
one in his residence, the other in his 
Mr. and Mrs. Truette are 
abandoning their large residence in 
favor of an apartment, and the fine 
3m organ is therefore offered for 
sale. A photo of this instrument and 
also of Mr. Truette’s studio organ, 
together with the stoplists of each, 
will be found in T.A.O. for June 
1925. 


= 


= 
io, 
MORRIS WATKINS 

CHURCH OF SAVIOR—BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

A Service of Music 
Rogers—Arioso in Ancient Style 
“T Will Magnify”—Palestrina 
Sentences. Lord’s Prayer. Hymn. 
Vierne—Legende 
“Eternal Father”—Holst 
“List to the Lark”—Dickinson 
Reading. Address. Hymn. 
“Benedictus es Domine’—G. Mead 
t. “If With All”—Mendelssohn 
“Song of Destiny’—Brahms 
Prayer. Benediction. 

Mr. Watkins has a chorus of 21 adults. 
There is one service of this type each 
month through the season—another indi- 
cation that the church world is seeking 
and will ultimately find the way out of 
its present sermonized-service difficulties. 
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Past, Present, and Future 
Some Timely Reflections on the Foundation others Have Laid 
and the Future we are Responsible for 
By PROF. ROWLAND W. DUNHAM 


HE BEGINNING of a new 
season calls for a discussion 
of the present status and 
future trend of church 
music in America, em- 
phasizing its significance at the mo- 
ment rather than its historical inter- 
est. In books and articles of the lat- 
ter type there has been an amazing, 
even amusing, endeavor to ascribe to 
our American church music qualities 
which it has not always possessed. 
The early days of the Colonies and 
the States are marked with a woeful 
lack of personalities of any musical 
importance whatever. Efforts have 
been made to find musical value in 
the work and compositions of men 
like William Billings and Thomas 
Hastings. Such exploitations are 
creditable only from a patriotic view 
point. As a matter of fact, these 
men were not trained musicians at 
all and in contemporary European 
life would have been forced to con- 
fine their careers to the sort of work 
for which their natural talents fitted 
them—as the tanner’s trade must 
have fitted Billings. We are obliged 
to admit that our country had prac- 
tically no musical life, artistically 
speaking, until comparatively recent 
times. 


Lowell Mason, sometimes referred 
to as “one of the central figures of 
American musical culture from 
about 1822 and 1850,” is popularly 
regarded as a composer. His signifi- 
cance in our music history was in the 
promotion of music education in the 
public schools. Mason was prepared 
for the mercantile life. His music 
equipment was therefore extremely 
scanty. He was of perhaps average 
musical talent, as a glance at any of 
his various hymn-tunes will reveal. 
That he is representative of Ameri- 
can church compositions of his life 
and time indicates the quality of 
music prevalent in our churches dur- 
ing the middle of the last century. 


The next prominent figure was 
that of Dudley Buck, born in 1839. 
Like Mason, he was intended for the 
business world. Natural musical 
tendencies diverted him and we find 
him assuming a commanding posi- 
tion in American church music of 
the last half of the 19th Century. 
Although Ruck was a well trained 
musician, he lacked the particular 
talent for composition so necessary 


for creative work of the highest type. 
Notwithstanding the great popularity 
of Buck’s music for the church serv- 
ice, it lacks in so many respects that 
its rapid decline was inevitable. To- 
day Buck’s music is virtually never 
performed by leaders in the profes- 
sion. 

Perhaps the most important com- 
poser of the later 17th Century was 
Horatio Parker whose “HORA NOVIS- 
SIMA” remains the finest of Ameri- 
can choral works of oratorio dimen- 
sions. Parker was the first of our 
composers to successfully write in 
the Anglican style. His service mus- 
ic and anthems are of the character 
of Martin and Stainer. In the past 
decade there has been a recession in 
the use of Parker’s music. While a 
composer of real skill and far ahead 
of his predecessors, he was not gift- 
ed on the aesthetic side of his writ- 
ing. Like MacDowell, he stands as 
a memory of our past hopes. 

Thus far we have considered our 
meager accomplishment in the com- 
position of church music up to the 
beginning of the present century, 
naming only a few representative 
men. Many attempts have been 
made to find artistic and musical 
values in the work that have sprung 
from these early days. Possibly our 
patriotic zeal has obscured our musi- 
cal vision. We might better be hon- 
est with ourselves. Art has no 
nationality, particularly musical art. 
To compare our church composers 
with Gibbons and Wesley, Bach and 
Palestrina, Tchaikowsky and Rach- 
maninoff, is obviously absurd. Even 
the best of the Victorians, such 
as Stainer, Goss, and Martin, were 
composers of whose workmanship 
there can be no doubt, whatever may 
be said of their inspiration. 

To consider briefly the matter of 
performance in our churches, there 
has been a remarkable advance. 
Professional organists for many 
years were rather generally fol- 
lowers of the German style of play- 
ing until late in the 19th century. 
The remarkable qualities of the 
French school, headed by Guilmant 
and Widor, have been readily ac- 
cepted by our better players until it 
may be said without fear of serious 
dispute that our organ playing tech- 
nically compares favorably with that 
of Europeans. In the early days of 
the republic, church choirs were 
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probably pretty bad. The lack of 
competent professional musicians 
militated against the best results. 
Then came the invention of the 
“quartet choir” of paid soloists, at- 
tributed to Dudley Buck. While this 
convenient and practical substitute 
for a choir had decided advantage, 
musical and otherwise, it has un- 
doubtedly done much to retard prog- 
ress of true church music in this 
country. But as the quartet move- 
ment spread there was, simultane- 
ously, a marked development in the 
boy-choirs in the Episcopal Church. 
English methods and traditions were 
introduced, marking a considerable 
gain both in performance and in the 
quality of the music used. At pres- 
ent there are many excellent choirs 
in America. The best of them will 
bear comparison with those of 
Europe. St. Bartholomew’s and 
Grace Church in New York are 
notable examples, the former an 
adult chorus, the latter a boychoir. 

The composition of church music 
is a rather thankless task. A church 
anthem worthy of the name and 
place demands technical skill and no 
inconsiderable thought. At the pres- 
ent time such a composition may 
bring from the publisher an offer of 
perhaps twenty-five dollars—if he is 
willing to offer anything at all. With 
such small reward it is scarcely an 
attractive field for any real com- 
poser. 

Within the last twenty years there 
has sprung up, in spite of the lack 
of incentive, a group of musicians 
who were willing to give church 
music their serious consideration. 
The result of their labor has been 
a series of anthems and organ works 
that bear comparison with contem- 
poraneous composition of the same 
class anywhere. These works bear 
the imprint of a modern musical 
idiom, which many of our congrega- 
tions cannot, as yet, comprehend. 
Take for example the magnificent 
Easter anthem, “HAIL, DEAR CON- 
QUEROR” by Philip James. The 
pungent, unprepared discords, 
striking tonal transitions, brilliant 
dramatic climaxes and unfamiliar 
melodic lines leave many a church 
congregation quite puzzled. Yet the 
work is one of the finest anthems 
available today. Fortunately, every 
year shows a growth in the use of 
this and similar works. I cannot 
but be optimistic when men with the 
unusual talent of Philip James, 
Edward Shippen Barnes, Leo 
Sowerby and a growing list of 
such composers add to our scanty 
repertoire of truly worthy Ameri- 
can choral and organ compositions. 
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I feel sure that the further devel- 
opment of our church music is in- 
evitable. In the course of years we 
are bound to see a greater general 
appreciation of the type of playing 
which is displayed by men like Lynn- 
wood Farnam. The sudden dis- 
charge of the really good players 
who earned their living by respect- 
able work in theaters was a most re- 
gretable calamity from an economic 
standpoint. From the idealists posi- 
tion there may be an artistic gain, 
particularly for the organ, which 
time alone can prove. 

Choral music in the American 
churches has also witnessed a tre- 
mendous improvement as the pop- 
ularity of the quartet has waned. Of 
course, there are innumerable 
churches that use but four voices in 
their choirlofts. Under certain con- 
ditions such a solution of the prob- 
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lem is expeditious. With a trained 
choirmaster at the organ, a chorus, 
preferably paid, offers such incom- 
parable possibilities that the more 
prosperous churches have invested 
the required amount necessary to 
finance such an organization. 

On the whole, church music in 
America is in a promising condition 
at the present time. We need to 
work for higher ideals in every phase 
of this important work. Only by 
such a course can the upward trend 
be continued. There is much to do, 
and the church musicians are the 
ones who must do it alone. Yet we 
cannot force the issue. 

Incidentally, the salary question 
will, in the end, depend upon the 
quality of musical result. The or- 
ganist who is indispensable in his 
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church can usually attain a financial 
return commensurate with his efforts. 
Perhaps the ‘two most important 
characteristics we must display are 
patience and common sense. To 
overthrow old customs is not the 
work of a day. Diplomacy and the 
biding of time will do more to cure 
a bad situation than arbitrary in- 
sistance upon certain “immediate 
necessites,” no matter how worthy. 
And, paradoxically enough, churches 
are frequently the last place in the 
world to obtain cooperation and ap- 
preciation of sincere, competent 
effort. A study of the situation will 
reveal many clouds—with silver 
linings. So much so that the unin- 
formed and the beginner, as well as 
the fully initiated, may well take 
heart, and work out his own salva- 
tion with confidence and with satis- 
faction. 
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Christmas Service Selections 


As Culled from the Programs of Many of the Most Active 
Organists in all Sections of America 


WARREN D. ALLEN “Angels We Have Heard”’—Old French 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY “In a Manger Lowly’—Daniels 
“On Christmas Night”—Old English “Lo How a Rose”’—Praetorius 
“Now is Christemas y-Come”—Bodelian J. WARREN ANDREWS 


“Praise af Christmas”—Trad ee ee 
“The Snow Lies Thick”—Shaw ee Se eee 
“Angels and Shepherds’”—Bohemian 


“Christmas Day”’—Holst “ eae al P 
me "Holy Mother Singg’—McKinney “gt All Men Sing’Bohemian 


Our Brother is Born”—Farjeon “Song-of the Angels”—18th Cent. 


“Shepherds Now Come”’—Austrian 
“Three Kings in Great Glory”—Shaw GRACE LEEDS DARNELL 
“Seven Joys of Mary’—Trad. ST. MARY’S—NEW YORK 
“Silent Night”—Gruber “While Shepherds Watched”—Jungst 
RICHARD KEYS BIGGS “What Child is This’—Trad. 

BLESSED SACRAMENT—HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. “Birthday of a King”—Neidlinger 
“Holy Night”’—Adam “Good King Wenceslas”—Trad. 
“Hodie Christus’”—Rousseau “When Christ Was Born”’—Stokowski 
“Jesu Bambino”—Yon “There’s a Song”—Lutkin 
“Holy Night”—Gruber “Here a Torch”—Old French 

(Sung by Mme. Schumann-Heink) “Carol of Russian Children”—Russian 
“First Noel”—Trad. 


“Agnus Dei”—Bizet 
(Mme. Schumann-Heink) “Silent Night”—Gruber 
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Words and Music Copyright 1930. 
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DR. CLARENCE DICKINSON 
BRICK CHURCH—NEW YORK 
“First Noel”’—Old English 
“O’er Wintry Hills’—Croatian 
“O Bethleham”—Spanish 
“Quest Eternal”—Dickinson 
“Alleluia”—Warner 
“Winter With its Ice and Snow’— 
Catalonian 
“The Shepherds Sing”’—Young 
“While Shepherds Watched”—17th Cent. 
“*Tis the Time for Mirth’—Old French 
“The Angels Were Singing”—18th Cent. 
“Lullaby’—Old German 
WILLIAM RIPLEY DORR 
WILSHIRE PRESB.—LOS ANGELES 
“Lo How A Rose”—Praetorius 
“The Three Kings’—Gevaert 
“Sleeps Judea Fair”—Mackinnon 
“On a Winter’s Night”—Mackinnon 
“The Lame Shepherd”—Voris 
“While Shepherds Watched”—Jungst 
Mr. Dorr makes this comment: “The 
Mackinnon numbers appear on _ our 
Christmas Candlelight program because I 
have not the heart to leave them off. Ut- 
terly different, these two anthems have a 
charm and atmosphere which we welcome 
from year to year.” 
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GEORGE H. FAIRCLOUGH 
ST. JOHN EVANGELIST—ST. PAUL, MINN. 
“Hail the Virgin’s Son”—Dickinson 
“Out on the Plains”—Spanish 
“Only a little Village”’—Maunder 
“Shepherd’s Christmas Song”—Dickinson 
“Gloria in Excelsis Deo”—French 
“Silent Night”—Gruber 
KATE ELIZABETH FOX 
FIRST CONG.—DALTON, MASS. 
“Holy Night’—Adam 
“Break Forth’—Bach 
“While My Sheep’—17th Cent. 
“Carol From Lapland”—Trad. 
“Holly and Ivy’—Boughton 
“What a Wonder’—Lithuanian 
“Carol of Russian Children” 
“Silence of the Night”—Norwegian 
“Lo How A Rose”’—Praetorius 
“Sleep Little Dove”—Alsatian 
“Christ is Born’—Clough-Leighter 
“Silent Night”—Haydn 
FRANKLIN GLYNN 
WESTMINSTER PRESB,—MINNEAPOLIS 
“Joyful Christmas Song”—Gevaert 
“How Far To Bethlehem’—Shaw 
“Silent Night”—Gruber 
“What a Wonder’—Lithuanian 
“Christmas Bells”—Bridge 
“Beside Thy Cradle”—Bach 
“Hallelujah Chorus”—Handel 
ZILLAH L. HOLMES 
PLYMOUTH CONG.—SHERRIL, N. Y. 
“Bethlehem, O Little Town”—Scarmolin 
“Virgin At the Crib”’—17th Cent. 
“Carol of Russian Children” 
“King of Angels Sleep’—French 
“Silent Night’”—Gruber 
HAMLIN HUNT 
PLYMOUTH CONG.—MINNEAPOLIS 
“Angels O’er the Fields’—French 
“Sieep Holy Babe”—Candlyn 
“A Story Fair We Bring”—Lapland 
“A Babe Lies in a Cradle”’—Austrian 
“Shepherds and the Inn”’—Mexican 
“Joyous Christmas Song”—Gevaert 
“Good Tidings”—Bartlett 
“Hallelujah Chorus”—Handel 
“Virgin Unspotted”—Trad. 
“Away in a Manger”—Mueller 
“Silent Night”—Gruber 
“We Three Kings’”—Hopkins 
A. LESLIE JACOBS 
WESLEY M. E.—WORCESTER, MASS. 
“Shepherd’s Story”’—Dickinson 
“The Three Kings”—Catalonian 
s. “Holy Mother Sings”—XIV Cent. 
“Beautiful Savior’—Christiansen 
Gaul’s Babe of Bethlehem 
Christmas Recital 
Yon—Pastorale, Adeste Fidelis 
Stoughton—Where Wild Judea 
Harker—Pastorale, Silent Night 
Yon—Infant Jesus 
Dubois—March of the Magi 
Stcherbatcheff—Shepherds’ 
Star 
Gaul—Noel Normandie 
Gaul—Christmas Pipes of County Clare 
Yon—Christmas in Sicily 
Handel—Hallelujah Chorus 
MRS. BRUCE S. KEATOR 
ST. ANDREW’S M. E.—NEW YORK 
“Lo How a Rose”—Praetorius 
“Christmas Bells’—Stevenson 
“Good Tidings”—Bartlett 
MAY ANN LIST 
DISCIPLES OF CHRIST—NEW YORK CITY 
“While Shepherds Watched”—Voris 
“All Hail’”—Dickinson 
“Holy Night”—Adam 
“First Nowell”—Trad. 
“Sing We Noel”—Gaul 
“Babe in the Manger’—Dickinson 
“Silent Night”—Gruber 


Pipes and 
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The Organ at St. Mark’s 


Far, misty thread of sound . 
Stirs past, trembling to silence. 


. or ist a shadow’s sigh 


Anon 


A melody! A melody to sanctify— 
To cast one’s sins and hopes upon. 


And now up-borne is chanted dirge of sobbing chords ;— 
Sad Peri’s plaint unlent of hope;— 

Prometheus’ rent groan.—Trampling of reckless hordes; 
Defeat in rolling drum, to grope 


With Vict’ry’s shrilling fife—Pandemoniac laughter! 
*REKKKX FR Ollows, the purpl’ing hush of light,— 
A child’s voice calling,—leaves whispering down.—And after, 


The diapason of the night, 


ALEXANDER McCURDY 
SECOND PRESB.—PHILADELPHIA 
“All My Heart Rejoices’—Maxson 
“Eve of Grace’—Matthews 
“First Noel’—Trad. 
“Three Ships”’—Taylor 
“In Excelsis Gloria”—Stokowski 
“Hallelujah Chorus”—Handel 
“Silent Night”—Gruber 
THOMAS MOSS 
CALVARY BAPTIST—WASHINGTON, D. C. 
“Glory Now to Thee”’—Bach 
“How Beautiful”—Smith 
“Behold I Bring’—Huhn 
N. LINDSAY NORDEN 
FIRST PRESB.—GERMANTOWN, PA. 
“Adore and Be Still”—Gounod 
a. “Patiently I Waited”—Saint-Saens 
“Lo How a Rose”—Praetorius 
“Infant So Gentle”—German 
v.h.o. Kunits—Lullaby 
s-a. “Virgin At the Manger”—Franck 
v.h.o. Hosmer—Aria Celeste 
“O’er the Cradle”—Old Breton 
v.h.o. Berceuse—Godard 
HENRY F. SEIBERT 
HOLY TRINITY LUTH.—NEW YORK 
“Silent Night”—Gruber 
“Dear Little One”’—Old English 
“The Night Was Dark”—Norwegian 
“Here A Torch”—French 
“Sleep Little Dove”’—Old French 
“Holy Night”—Adam 
“AS Bright Star Shining”—Matthews 
“All My Heart This Night”—Bach 
“Christ When A Child”—Tchaikowsky 
“Holy Night”’—Hawley 
ERNEST A. WAMBOLT 
GRACE—DARTMOUTH, N. S. 
“O Little Town”—Redner 
“See Amid the Snow’—Redner 
“Good King Wenceslas”—Trad. 
“Lo How A Rose”—Praetorius 
“What Child is This’—Trad. 
“Silent Night”’—Gruber 
“Good Christian Men”—Trad. 
“Ring Out Sweet Bells”—W estbrook 
“First Noel” Trad. 
JULIAN R. WILLIAMS 
ST. STEPHEN’S—SEWICKLEY, PENN. 
“Hark What Music’—Ancient Latin 
“Shepherds O Hark”—Bohemian 
“While My Sheep’—17th Cent. 
“Tesus thou Dear Babe”—Hayti 
“Tesus Meek and Mild’—Gevaert 
“My Lamb go to Sleep”—Franck 
“Dost Thou Remember’—16th Cent. 
“Once Again Blessed Time”—Harker 





Mavor Moore 


“Stars Lead Us On”—Sioux Tribal Carol 
“Sleep of the Child Jesus”—Gevaert 
“Good King Wenceslas”—Trad. 

“O’er the Cradle’”—Old Breton 

“Silent Night”’—Gruber 

“Gesu Bambino”—Yon 

“Still Grows the Evening”—Bohemian 
“Angels Were Singing”—Trad. 

“Three Kings Journeyed”—Cornelius 


HARRISON E. WOOD 

CENT. M. E.—YONKERS, N. Y. 
“God Rest You”—Trad. 
q.v.c.h.o. “In Bethlehem’s Manger”’—XVI 

Cent. 

“Jesu Thou Dear Babe”’—Hayti 
a. “Virgin’s Lullaby”—Buck 
“Boots and Saddles”—French 
“Still Grows the Evening”—Bohemian 
q.v.h.c.o. “What a Wonder’—Lithuanian 
“Stars Lead On’—Sioux 
“Galician Christmas Carol’—Spanish 
s. “Mary the Mother”—Mackinnon 
“Shepherds’ Story’—Dickinson 
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—THE HYMNS— 


Northwestern University has is- 
sued, through its church and choral 
department of the School of Mu- 
sic, a booklet on Hymn-Singing 
and Hymn-Playing, by Déan Peter 
Christian Lutkin. The University 
is making a strenuous effort to 
purify, clarify, and intensify the 
music of the church service, and its 
booklets are issued for free distri- 
bution to organists and all inter- 
ested in church music. 

The present booklet, the third of 
the series, will not only enlighten 
and strengthen the organist in his 
difficult duties but will also furnish 
him with a powerful argument to 
use on his minister and music com- 
mittee, when these latter person- 
ages are of the obstructionistic 
type. Every indication of the trend 
of the day points to a position of 
tremendously increased importance 
for the organist in the scheme of 
the church’s public services. 
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The Ladies Score Again 


Two of Them get the Chance to Show what Organs and Organists 
Can do to Make a Theater Audience Happier 


} UITE LIKELY it is un- 
dignified to quote a slang 
phrase but as we note 

. what two of the ladies 
(must they always be in 

the lead among us?) are doing in 
the new Paramount Theater in 
Stapleton, New York City, we feel 
like saying, “That’s using the Old 
Bean all right.” -The two young 
ladies are Miss Betty Gould and 
Miss Jean Holbrook; the organ is 
a Wurlitzer with two consoles; 
the theater is brand new and has 
transformed night into day in that 
section of the City; and the 
manager is Mr. Dave White, form- 
erly of the Rialto. 


The first announcement of the > 


new theater’s opening gave front- 
page position to pictures of the 
two ladies, who were called just 
“Betty and Jean,” the public has 
gone a step further and said they 
are sisters( which they aren’t) and 
some have gone so far as to de- 
clare they are twin sisters. Miss 
Gould was formerly at the Fox in 
Brooklyn, and Miss Holbrook, we 
believe, comes from the Uptown 
Theater, Manhattan. Mr. White 
has had excellent experience in 
theater managing and knows what 
the show is all about; he is quoted 
as “hoping” that the two ladies will 
be making merry music at the twin 
consoles “for many, many months 
to come.” 

At any rate the important thing 
to note is that somebody has found 
a good use for the organ in the 
theater even in our own dreary 
day, and it may be that their 
method offers a solution of the 
problem. We wish we knew to 
whom credit should be given; 
lacking such information let’s give 


it equally to the Paramount man- 
agement, to Mr. White, and to the 
two ladies. 

The Misses Gould and Holbrook 
stage their act somewhat as a 
regular, but refined vaudeville 
act. They dress the part, play, and 
sing. And they have discretion 
enough to know that a theater 
manager and a theater public are 
going to hire or fire in direct pro- 
portion to whether or not they get 
what they want. 

First, as to their program, they 
played the following for one of 
their presentations: 

March from Aida 

Evening Star Song 

Toreador Song 

Trio from Faust 

For the Trio the organists were 
joined by three singers brought 
into view on the elevator-stage. 
At the conclusion of this group, 
the news reels were shown, and 
then the two organists came back 
for a group of popular songs of the 
day—with a complete change of 
costume. That’s the important 
part of it. And there the ladies 
have the advantage. A man can- 
not change his suit and make an 
impression. But by so simple an 
expedient as a mere change of 
dress a lady can reappear as an 
entirely new person. Why has 
not the theater-organ profession 
made more liberal use of this 
simple but effective device? 

The second act, the group of 
songs, was introduced by a little 
number especially composed for 
the purpose, and each of the organ- 
ists had the duty of turning 
toward her audience and singing a 
line of identification. After that 
the act moved on and the audience 
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was requested, by the aid of text 
and invitation on the screen, to 
join in the singing, which it did 
to a more or less successful de- 
gree. 

Last month we learned how 
Miss Jean Wiener made use of the 
organ at the Steel Pier in Atlantic 
City and has been successful in 
finding a place for both organ and 
organist. This month we find two 
ladies again finding use for the 
organ and the organist. The two 
cases are quite different in their 
approach. Miss Wiener plays a 
little concert at various hours 
through the afternoon and evening 
and has to manage the whole af- 
fair all alone. The Misses Gould 
and Holbrook make a team of it 
and play their numbers as a part 
of the regular show. Certainly this 
latter method offers the easier of 
the two, as a means of continuing 
in use an instrument and an enter- 
tainer we all have faith in. What 
if we must play the popular stuff 
exclusively? Does that break our 
fingers or soil our clothes or give 
us such a case of indigestion that 
we cannot eat breakfast the next 
morning? Miss Wiener’s work has 
not yet been heard by a represen- 
tative of our staff, but we have no 
doubt that it is very well done and 
highly creditable. The _ report 
comes that Miss Gould and Miss 
Holbrook do an unusually interest- 
ing piece of work, do it well, and 
make it highly attractive and en- 
tertaining. 

We believe that in each case— 
Miss Wiener in Atlantic City, Miss 
Gould and Miss Holbrook in New 
York—the organist is the only 
means of furnishing real music to 
the audience. All else in each 
show is merely a phonograph rec- 
ord of the real thing, no matter 
what its name. In order to drag 
the men into this in one way or 
another and give them a little of 
the credit, it might be suggested 
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that perhaps the idea came, direct- 
ly or indirectly, from the unusual 
success Mr. Jesse Crawford has 
had in his organ work at the 
Paramount in Manhattan. 


Incidentally another compara- 
tively new theater in this same 
borough of New York City has re- 
stored its organist. The St. George 
Theater has been presenting an 
organist in a novelty act some- 
what in the same mood, purely in 
an attempt to see if the organ and 
organist cannot, for all the money 
expended on them, make a little 
music of the kind the great mass 
of theater-going humanity wants. 
It seems reasonably safe to con- 
clude that the theater organ and 
theater organist have an excellent 
opportunity to come back, if the 
other dignified branches of the 
organ profession will but keep 
hands off and refrain noses from 
turning up when a theater organ- 
ist does abandon the kind” of 
music he or she would rather play 
and turn to the kind of music we 
all know the public would rather 
hear. 


These pages earned the some- 
times secret, sometimes open op- 
position of some of the leaders in 
the profession years ago when 
they championed vigorously the 
cause of pianissimo organ music 
for the pictures. But the pianis- 
simo style easily won over the old 
school of fortissimo adherents. 
This new type of organ playing 
now has its chance to be either 
pianissimo or fortissimo, but again 
we believe that the fortissimo will 
defeat itself if long indulged in, 
while the pianissimo will win life- 
long friends. Not eternally pianis- 
simo, but pianissimo as a_back- 
ground upon which the brief forte 
or fortissimo moments can shine as 
relief. Here is how one writer has 
summed up the unique programs 
instituted by Miss Wiener: 


“They opened the organ last 
Monday and the patrons were de- 
lighted with the novelty of soft 
dreamy music in the lounge after 
two hours of the squawkies.” 


The mad pace of today’s life 
makes the tired business man a 
ready recipient of the “soft dreamy 
music” which the motion picture 
no longer supplies. And amid a 


program where phonograph music 
has been amplified beyond all sem- 
blance of pleasant tone, the organ, 
if played softly for the most part, 
will prove a most welcome attrac- 
tion. 
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MISS JEAN WIENER 
Organist of the Steel Pier in Atlantic City, “the World’s Play-Ground,” where she is 
featured in organ concerts both afternoons and evenings, in the lobby of the theater. 
When the new style motion pictures made it no longer necessary to use the organ 
in the good old way Miss Wiener appointed herself the task of finding some newer 
and better way to use both organ and organist in the entertainment world, and the 


result was, 
Wiener’s plan, 


as told in T.A.O. for November, that the management accepted Miss 
moved the organ out into the lobby, where unusually comfortable 


lounging quarters had already been provided for the guests of the Steel Pier, and 
installed Miss Wiener not as accompanist to some other show but as the star per- 
former herself in a series of organ concerts throughout the day. 


The two-console organ is by no 
means prohibitively expensive. 
Theater managers have shown that 
in the better theaters they are not 
at all averse to employing two 
organists instead of one, if only the 
two will remember why they are 
being paid and select their music 
accordingly. 

We present Miss Wiener, Miss 
Gould, and Miss Holbrook as 
pointing the way for the rest of us. 





DR. CASPAR P. KOCH 
GIVES SUMMARY OF SEASON’S 
RECITALS IN CARNEGIE HALL 
The 41st season of recitals in Car- 
negie Hall, north side, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., included 38 recitals and brought 
the total up to 1688. The programs 
of the season presented 455 composi- 
tions by 231 composers, and in this 


list there were 110 original organ 
works and 131 transcriptions. 

Dr. Koch used 39 soloists and 9 
choruses, quartets, etc., who contrib- 
uted their services. The programs 
were broadcast over KOV. 

Dr. Koch’s work in this famous 
institution has frequently been men- 
tioned in these pages and was the 
subject of an extended review re- 
cently. The individual programs 
through the season have been col- 
lected and a simple binder has been 
applied, which makes quite an attrac- 
tive way of preserving an actual rec- 
ord of the organist’s work. We 
herewith give a few of the contem- 
porary compositions to be found on 
Dr. Koch’s programs of last season: 
Stoughton—Persian Suite 
Gaul—Foot of Fujiyama 
Russell—Bells of St. Anne 
Nevin—Will 0’ the Wisp 
Yon—Arpa Notturna 
Schminke—Marche Russe 
Ferrata—Overture Triomphale 
St. Clair—Memories 
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ORGAN-PIANO DUETS ON THE AIR 





Miss Barnard and Mr. Strong, over the N. B. C. chain, station KPO, San Francisco. 


Yon—Christmas in Sicily 
Macfarlane—Scotch Fantasia 
Macfarlane—Evening Bells 
Swinnen—Chinoiserie 
Delamarter—Carillon 
Kroeger—Marche Pittoresque 
Ungerer—Frere Jacques 
Sowerby—Carillon 

Yon—La Concertina 
Macfarlane—Spring Song 
Yon—Cristo Trionfante 
Dethier—Prelude Em 
Brewer—Echo Bells 
Demarest—Memories 
Nevin—Toccata Dm 
Stebbins—In Summer 


LAVAHN MAESCH 
PRESENTS FULL PROGRAM BOOKLET 
OF SEASON’S RECITALS 
Knowing on October 1st what you 
are going to play in your recital on 
March 20th is an evidence of thor- 
ough preparation that speaks well of 
an organist’s managerial ability. 
Prof. Maesch, of Lawrence Conserv- 
atory, Appleton, Wisc., has issued a 
convenient and attractive 12-page 
leaflet, 314 x 534, that fits well into 
any pocket, wallet, or hand-bag, set- 
ting forth all ten programs of his 

Twilight Organ Recitals. 

Each program lasts 45 minutes and 
begins at 4:30, and as will be seen, 
there is a breadth of scope that is 
most wholesome . The recitalist’s 
recognition of the merits of Ameri- 
can composition stamps him as a 
member of the growing fraternity of 
thoroughly modern and independent 
players not afraid to face their own 
convictions, 


Because of their unusual value, 
their brevity, their breadth of scope, 
they are given herewith in full 
among our other programs. Cer- 
tainly there is a new day dawning 
for the organ recital when we find 
a recitalist not afraid to begin a re- 
cital with the Franck Chorale in Am 
and end it with a selection from 
Carmen; a recitalist thoroughly alive 
to the values of Stoughton’s Fairy- 
land Suite and Dethier’s The Brook; 
and one who knows not only Bach, 
Franck, and Widor, but also Bartlett, 
Cole, D’Antalffy, and Rogers, Shure, 
and Yon. 


—BACH’S PASSACAGLIA— 
If the public won’t come to Bach, 
we see Bach taken to the public. 
The Los Angeles Philharmonic 
presentéd a concerto version of the 
Passacaglia in its opening pair of 
concerts, with Dr. Ray Hastings as 
solo organist. Dr. Hastings has 
been again appointed official organ- 
ist of the Los Angeles Symphony. 


—THE ROGERS SONATINA— 
The Sonatina of James H. Rogers, 
reviewed in T. A. O. for October, 
was used in recital by Albert 
Riemenschneider, before an audi- 
ence of 600, in Baldwin-Wallace 
Conservatory. Prof. Riemen- 
schneider used it as the opening 
number of his program—a position 
the Sonatina ideally suits. 


—ORGAN-PIANO— 


Mr. Theodore Strong and Miss 
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Eleanor Barnard, of San Francisco, 
have made the organ-piano duet pop- 
ular over the N.B.C. chain, through 
KPO—a work that has been con- 
tinuing since 1925. The programs 
are a part of the Shell Happytime 
series, and the complete organiza- 
tion has made frequent tours 
throughout the West. 


During November trips were ar- 
ranged both to the south and to the 
northwest, as far as Vancouver. 
The materials used for the duets is 
all especially arranged by the two 
players and is largely confined to the 
popular numbers of the day, all the 
way from Friml to Tchaikowsky. 
Liberal selections have been made 
from the musical plays of Herbert 
and Friml. Current jazz hits are 
avoided, as the ensemble takes care 
of them, so that the works presented 
from the organ and piano are taken 
from better sources. The list of 
special arrangements presented over 
the radio during the past eight 
months totals fifty compositions. 


—WHAT THEY SAY— 


Bingham’s Twilight at Fiesole, 
from his Harmonies of Florence, is 
“exquisitely atmospheric,” says 
Mr. Palmer Christian. 


Calendar 


For Program Makers Who Take 
Thought of Appropriate 
Times and Seasons 


JANUARY - BIRTHDAYS 
1—Dr. Roland Diggle, London. 
1—Giuseppe Ferrata, Gradoli, Italy, 1866. 
3—Jacques Lemmens, Belgium, 1803. 
8—Lowell Mason, Medfield, Mass., 1792. 
16—Henri Busser, Toulouse, France, 1872. 
18—Dr. John Hyatt Brewer, Brooklyn, 

N.Y, 


18—R. Huntington Woodman, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

19—Dr. George W. Andrews, Wayne, 
Ohio. 

20—Theodore Salome, Paris, 1834. 

25—Ernest H. Sheppard, Kent, Eng. 

25—Samuel A. Baldwin, Lake City, Minn. 

27—Ralph Kinder, Manchester, Eng. 

27—Mozart, Salzburg, Austria, 1756. 

28—Roy Spaulding Stoughton, Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

31—Schubert, Lichtenthal, Vienna, 1797. 


OTHER EVENTS 
1—Emancipation Proclamation, 1863. 
2—Cyrill Kistler died, 1907. 

10—Godard died, 1895. 

16—Widor became organist of St. Sul-~ 
pice, Paris, 1870. 

22—J. B. Dykes died, 1876. 

23—MacDowell died, 1908. 

25—Maunder died, 1920. 

27—Eugene Thayer died, 1889. 

27—Verdi died, 1901. 

28—Barnby died, 1896. 

30—Lemmens died, 1881. 





Recital 
Selections 





PROGRAMS from the same organist 
will not be included in consecutive issues. 
Preferential treatment will be accorded 
organists who observe the following re- 
quests : 

I. Write your own program lists, fol- 
low the style as adopted for these col- 
umns, and include only such organ num- 
bers as you recommend to your col- 
leagues. 

2. Mark any number that has made an 
especially favorable impression on your 
audience. 

3. Quote a full program only when you 
have an especially effective one, or when 
it is of special character, national, his- 
torical, etc.; mark . 

4. Print the name of the organ builder 
on the program with your own, and when 
you have done so, indicate it by * in front 
of your own name on your written list. 

5. Collect your programs through the 
month, condense them all into one list, 
and mail so as to reach this office by the 
Ist of alternate months; send with your 
written list a copy of each printed pro- 
gram quoted from. 


RIVERSIDE SERIES 
RIVERSIDE CHURCH—NEW YORK CITY 
*By Harold Vincent Milligan 
+Tartini—Largo ' 
Strungk—Lass Mich Sein und Bleiben 
Rameau—Gavotte 
Campra—Rigaudon 
Handel—Aria. Finale. (Dm Con.) 
Bach—Siciliano (Flute Son.) 
Bach—Arioso 
Bach—Toccata and Fugue Dm 
‘Franck—Choral Am 
Tombelle—Echo 
Kreisler—Rondino, on Beethoven Theme 
Wolstenkolme—Bohemesque 
By Firmin Swinnen 
+Mendelssohn—Sonata Dm 
MacDowell—Love Song 
Mozart—Minuet D 
Widor—Allegro (5th) 
Palmgren—May Night 
Franck—Piece Heroique 
Dvorak—Largo. Finale. (New World) 
By Palmer Christian 
+Bach—Es Ist das Heil uns Kommer 
Heir 
‘Bach—Sonatina 
Bach—Fugue Ef 
“Milligan—Prelude on Mooz Zur 
Bingham—Twilight at Fiesole 
‘Sowerby—Passacaglia (ms.) 
Saint-Saens—Prelude E 
Ferrata—Scherzino 
Reger—Ave Maria 
Maquaire—Finale (1st) 
By Dr. Rollo Maitland 
+Widor—Allegro (6th) 
Bach—Adagio Am 
‘Bach—We All Believe in One God 
Liszt—Symphonic Fantasia 
S. M. Maitland—Sunrise in Emmaus 
Parker—Allegretto 
Mendelssohn—Spinning Song 
Improvisation in Overture form 
By Dr. Clarence Dickinson 
+Andriessen—Choral 
Rinck—Rondo for Flute 
Novak—In the Church 
Farnaby—Giles Farnaby’s Dream 
Liszt—Ad Nos ad Salutarem Undam 
Dickinson—Intermezzo (Storm King) 
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Bach—Badinerie 
Bach—Cathedral Prelude and Fugue 
MacDowell—Humming Bird 
Dickinson—Romance 
Franck—Piece Heroique 
Brahms—Lo How a Rose 
Pachelbel—From Heaven High 
Trad. Dutch—Old Lullaby 
Dethier—Christmas 
By Dr. T. Tertius Noble 
+Bach—Fantasia G 
Bach—By Adam’s Fall 
Bach—O Lord Have Mercy 
Jadassohn—Lento 
Yon—Toccatina 
Noble—Dominus Regit Me 
Noble—Drumclog 
Guilmant—Song Without Words 
Boely—Andante Gm 
Dubois—Vox Angelica et Adoratio 
Reubke—Fugue (Sonata) 
VERNON C. BENNETT 
TEACHERS COLLEGE—KEARNEY, NEB. 
+Faulkes—Concert Overture 
Guilmant—Dreams 
Dubois—Benediction Nuptiale 
Bach—Choral Prelude 
Fletcher—Fountain Reverie 
de-Bricquieville—Etude for Pedals 
Weaver—The Squirrel 
St. Clair—Memories 
Calkin—Thanksgiving March 
PALMER CHRISTIAN 
MEMORIAL AUDITORIUM—CEDAR RAPIDS, IA 
+Weber—Jubilee Overture 
Hagg—A ftonfrid 
Ferrata—Scherzino 
Bonnet—Caprice Heroique 
Corelli—Prelude 
Rameau—Minuet 
Bach—Fugue Cm 
Russell—Up the Saguenay 
Karg-Elert—Benediction 
Rousseau—Scherzo 
Massenet—Meditation (Thais) 
Schubert—Marche Militaire 
ADOLPH STEUTERMAN 
CALVARY EPISCOPAL—MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Grieg—Chorale 
Weaver—The Squirrel 
Liszt—Liebestraume 
Bach—Toccata and Fugue Dm 
Boccherini—Menuett 
Russell—Song of Basket Weaver 
Franck—Piece Heroique 
Bairstow—Evening Song 
Guilmant—Marche Religieuse 
MARION JANET CLAYTON 
FIRST PRESB.—NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
+Mendelssohn—Grave. Adagio. (Son. 2) 
Kinder—Caprice 
Bach—Toccata and Fugue C 
Mozart—Andante 


MERRY CHRISTMA 
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Sibelius—Finlandia 

Wagner—Prelude. Liebestod. (Tristan) 
Karg-Elert—Starlight 
Swinnen—Sunshine 


C. HAROLD EINECKE 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
}+Ferrata—Overture Triomphale 
Bach—Walk to Jerusalem 


‘Couperin—Fugue on Kyrie 


Baumgartner—Idyll 
Berwald—Marche Characteristic 
McAmis—Dreams 
Rousseau—Scherzo 
Matthews—Chorale Prelude (Aughton) 

SALEM EVAN.—QUINCY, ILL. 
+Bonnet—Var. de Concert 
Bach—Air (Suite D) 
Jacob—Sunrise (Burgundy Hours) 
Baumgartner—Idyll 
Bach—In dir ist Freude 
Arensky—Cuckoo 
Matthews—Chorale Prelude (Aughton) 
Nevin—Sketches of the City 
Rousseau—Scherzo 
Bach—Walk to Jerusalem 
Berwald—Marche Characteristique 
Schubert—Ave Maria 
Mulet—Thou Art the Rock 

PARK CONG.—GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 

Handel—Water Music Suite 
Bonnet—Lied des Chrysanthemes 
Fairclough—Song of Happiness 
Couperin—Fugue on Kyrie 
Last Rose of Summer 
Matthews—Chorale Prelude (Aughton) 


*FREDERICK C, FERINGER 
FIRST PRESB.—SEATTLE, WASH. 
Historical Lecture Recitals 

+Mendelssohn—Son. Am (Germany 1809) 
Schumann—Fugue on B A C H (Ger- 

many 1810) 

Liszt—Miserere. Ave Verum (Hungary 

1811) 

Franck—Cantabile B (Belgium 1822) 
Lemmens—Sonata Finale (Belgium 1823) 
Saint-Saens—Rhapsodie on Breton Airs 
Guilmant—Chant Seraphique (France 

1837) 

Gigout—Scherzo (France 1844) 
+Widor—Adagio. Finale, Son. 2 (France 

1845) 

Bossi—Noel (Italy 1861) . 
West—Andante Son. Dm, (England 

1865) 

Jongen—Cantabile (France 1873) 
Dethier—The Brook (Belgium 1875) 
Karg-Elert—Pastorale Chorale (Germany 

1879) 

Quef—Idylle (France) 
Bonnet—Romance Sans Paroles (France 

1884) 

Mulet—Thou Art the Rock (France) 
All American 

+Thayer—Sonata Cm 

Buck—At Evening 

Rogers—Adagio, Scherzo and Finale 

Parker—Festival Prelude 

Matthews—Toccata 

Barnes—Prelude. Andante. Op. 18 

Stoughton—The Pyramids 

Sowerby—Comes Autumn Time 


*CLARENCE MADER 

IMMANUEL PRESB.—LOS ANGELES 
Wolstenholme—Intro. Allegro 
Henselt—Ave Maria 
Bach—Fantasie G 
Austin—Pilgrim’s Progress (Part 1) 
Bullis—Novellette 
Vierne—Finale (First) 
Douglas—Intrigue 
Salome—Menuet Symphonique 
Dickinson—Intermezzo (Storm King) 
Austin—Pilgrim’s Progress (Part 2) 
Guilmant—Finale (Son. I) 

















January 16 
+Guilmant—Finale (Son. 4) 
Bach—Prelude and Fugue Em 
Gaul—Daguerreotype of an Old Mother 
Tchaikowsky—Selections Nutcracker 


LAVAHN MAESCH 
LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY 
October 24 
+Franck—Piece Heroique 
McKinley—Cantilene 


Bach—Prelude and Fugue D Suite 
Stoughton—In Fairyland Rogers—Cantilene 
Dethier—The Brook Tchaikowsky—Marche Slav 


February 6 
+Dupre—Cortege et Litanie 
Buxtehude—Fugue C 
Bach—Aria (Suite D) 
Jepson—Pantomime 
Rachmaninoff—Serenade 
Miles—Drink to me only 
Stewart—Spanish Military March 

February 20 
+Franck—Chorale Am 
W. F. Bach—Largo e Spiccato 
Bach—Fantasia and Fugue Cm 
Rebikoff—Valse Mignonne 
Puccini—Waiting Motif (Butterfly) 


November 7 
+Borowski—Allegro (Son. III) 
Saint-Saens—The Swan 
Bach—Prelude and Fugue Bm 
Liszt—Liebestraume 
Ward—Moment Musicale 
Arensky—Phantom Waltz 
Arensky—The Cuckoo 
Widor—Toccata (Fifth) 

November 21 
+Cole—Song of Gratitude 
Martini—Gavotte 
Bach—Prelude and Fugue G 
Rimsky-Korsakoff—Song of India 
Callaerts—Intermezzo Mereaux—Toccata 
MacDowell—To A Wild Rose Bizet—Prelude (Act I, Carmen) 
D’Antalffy—Sportive Fauns March 6 

December 12 +Wagner—Lohengrin Prelude 
tRogers—Allegro (Son. Em) Bach—Christ Came to Jordan 
Karg-Elert—Harmonies du Soir Shure—Enchanted Isle 
Bach—Toccata and Fugue Dm Rossini—Overture William Tell 
Bonnet—Romance Sans Paroles March 20 
Saint-Saens—Bacchanale (Samson) +Meyerbeer—Coronation March 
Chopin—Nocturne Ef Karg-Elert—Clair de Lune 
Bartlett—Toccata E Bach—Fantasie and Fugue Gm 

December 19 Tchaikowsky—Andante Cantabile (Sym. 
+Burdett—Christmas Meditation V 
Guilmant—Two Var. on Christmas Carol 
Guilmant—Noel Languedocien 
Russolo—Chimes of St. Mark’s 
Yon—Christmas in Sicily 
Gaul—Christmas Pipes of County Clare 
Harker—Variations on Holy Night 
Bonnet—Fantasie on two Noels 


Sturges—Meditation 

Korsakoff—Flight of Bumble Bee 

Tchaikowsky—1812 Overture 
*ROBERT N. PLATT 

LARCHMONT AVE. CH.—LARCHMONT, N. Y. 
Dedicating 3-62 Aeolian 

Corelli—Suite F 


An Arthur James Editorial 


stale pictures put a crimp into that grand musical insti- 
tution, the pipe organ, as a theater asset but there is good 
reason to believe the organ will triumph after all. The organ 
provides the greatest music show in the world because it is a 
highly emotional instrument giving forth music that reaches 
the souls of men. Our brethren of the churches long since 
recognized its emotional values. 


 Saappeape le vaproniet it carries no overhead.and from its keys 
a single musician can produce the grandeurs of a sym- 
phony. The organ is the musical instrument for the masses 
and the classes of the people. Cowboy and king, child and 
philosopher, ditch digger and statesman find its appeal, enjoy 
its jubilation and solace and derive soul satisfaction from its 
moving melodies. 


N instrument of tremendous show power and appeal 

could not long remain in the neglected class and the 
greater theaters, many with orchestras discarded, are using 
it as an attraction on the program as well as for supplement- 
ary musical purposes. 


We hear that a new energy is being evidenced in the organ 
business to meet a rising demand for this essential 
utility for theaters and, for the sake of the show business, we 
hold this as good news. 


—ARTHUR JAMES, 
Editor, Exurpitor’s DatLy REVIEW 
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Arcadelt—Ave Maria 
Clerambault—Prelude 
Bach—Arioso 
Rousseau—Minuett 
Bach—Toccata and Fugue Dm 
Franck—Piece Heroique 
Snow—Distant Chimes 
Clokey—Dripping Spring 
Clokey—Twilight Moth 
Dickinson—Berceuse 
Vierne—Finale (1st) 
EDWIN ARTHUR KRAFT 
TRINITY CATHEDRAL—CLEVELAND 
Guilmant—Son. Dm 
Bach—Fugue Gm (Lesser) 
Widor—Minuet 
Grace—Reverie on tune “University” 
Vierne—Carillon de Westminster 
Franck—Adagio 
Clewell—Gavotte 
Lemare—Toccata Di Concerto 


MISS MARY TAYLOR 
NORTH PRESB.—GENEVA, N. Y. 
Marr & Colton 
Karg-Elert—Jesu geh’ voran 
Schumann—Canon Bm 
Russell—Bells of St. Anne 
Franck—Choral Am 
Schubert—Ave Maria 
Gigout—Scherzo 
Jenkins—Night 
Widor—Toccata (5) 
ERNEST MITCHELL 
GRACE CHURCH—NEW YORK 
+Widor—Mvt. 1,2,6 (8th) 
Wagner—Liebestod (Tristan) 
Bach—Fugue Ef 
Dethier—Nocturne 
Tournemire—Paraphrase-Carillon 
Mr. Mitchell’s monthly recitals for the 
season are announced for Dec. 14, Jan. 11, 
Feb. 8, March 8, April 12, and May 10. 


ANDREW J. BAIRD 
ARDEN HOUSE 

+Harris—Grand Choeur 
Saint-Saens—Benediction Nuptiale 
Nicode—Choral 
Nicode—Reverie 
Bach—Passacaglia Cm 
Guilmant—Prayer and Cradle Song 
D’Evry—Toccata 
Stoughton—Isthar 


’ Schminke—Marche Russe 


Liadow—Music Box 
Rimsky-Korsakoff—Song of India 
Flotow—Stradella Overture 
+Maitland—Grand Choeur 
Bach—Air in D 
Bach—Gavotte Bm (Violin Suite) 
Guilmant—Adagio and Fugue (3rd Son.) 
Mozart—Minuet D 
Wagner—March of Holy Grail (Parsifal) 
Martin—Evensong 
Skilton—American Indian Fantasie 
Durand—Annette De Lubin 
Baird—Valse (To the Rose) 
Wely—Pastorale 
Yon—Rhapsody Italiana 
+Boellman—Suite Gothique 
Dubois—Cantilena Nuptiale 
Dubois—March of the Magi 
Guilmant—Allegretto 
Gounod—March Pontificale 
Widor—Cantabile 
Massenet—Angelus 
Caellearts—Intermezzo 
Saint-Saens—My Heart at Thy Sweet 
' Voice 
Batiste—Voix Celeste 
Delibes—Passepied 
Thayer—Auld Lang Syne—(Var.) 

The last program given closed the 7th 
season of recitals at the summer home of 
Leal E. H. Harriman as played by Mr. 

aird. 
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@INDING a raft of ques- 
ff tions for others to answer 
» Was the sport of ancient 

kings and modern cross- 
word puzzle makers. For 
the past few days many questions 
have been presenting themselves, 
and perhaps some of our readers 
can tind answers to some of them. 

Why is it that even in this en- 
lightened and more truthful mod- 
ern day we still can go into a 
church service, hear a minister an- 
nounce or a choir sing that “The 
Lord is in His holy temple, let all 
the earth keep silence before Him,” 
and then for the next seventy-five 
or ninety minutes of the service, 
those in charge do everything else 
but keep silence? They talk, read, 
pray, sing, and play the organ; 
but keep silence? never. If they 
don’t mean to keep silence, why 
do they suggest it? 

All trace of interest in the day 
upon which I write these reflec- 
tions will have vanished complete- 
ly by the time they are read, but 
can anyone say why an enlight- 
ened nation spends millions of 
dollars in political campaigning for 
office with salaries of a mere pit- 
tance in comparison, why our 
newspapers devote page after page 
for a whole month to what the 
least important of men say in their 
own personal behalf and against 
the personal interests of some 
other perfectly equal citizen, and 
the rest of us lose millions of dol- 
lars in unearned salaries of em- 
ployes enjoying a holiday, just to 
go through our gentle American 
custom of writing crosses on mean- 
ingless bits of paper with meaning- 
less names on them, by virtue of 
which one set of men stop impos- 
ing on us and some other set be- 
gins? Perhaps Will Rogers can 





explain it as an old Spanish cus- 
tom. 
planation? 


Is there a possible other ex- 
Does it get us any- 


where as a nation or as individu- 
als? 

It was a silly question, Why 
does the apple fall? But in pro- 
pounding it to himself, in giving 
it more or less serious consider- 
ation, Newton was hardly the 
loser. What else could it do? 
Silly to everybody but Newton; it 
made him famous and advanced 
his chosen realm of science con- 
siderably. Sometimes silly ques- 
tions prove profitable stepping- 
stones. 

An organist hears of a vacancy, 
an attractive vacancy. He goes 
after it, pulls every rope within 
reach, rehearses carefully, plays 
his best, talks his best. It is hard 
work trying to beat the other 
ninety-nine candidates. Finally he 
wins. On the sign-board he paints 
a legend beginning, “I have ac- 
cepted . . . ” Now why does he 
put it that way? 

Every conductor, every cultured 
listener, every composer knows 
that the top tenors of a men’s 
chorus make torturing discomfort 
for everybody within hearing when 
they are asked to sing many top 
G’s or A’s. Then why do com- 
posers and arrangers almost uni- 
versally write scores with a super- 
fluity of top G’s and top A’s? 

A bit of music set to churchly 
texts is good for nothing but use 
in the church, and in churches 
where such music is used the 
organs outnumber the pianos a 
hundred to one. How does it hap- 
pen then that more than ninety- 
five percent of all church music is 
written with piano accompani- 
ments, many of them impossible to 
play on the organ? 

A group of radio singers will, on 
the average, get every single word 
clearly pronounced and _ cleanly 
enunciated. One church choir in 
five hundred church choirs will do 
the same thing. Now why is that? 

An organ builder will release for 
publication the stoplist of an im- 


portant installation. During the 
next six months, when the organ 
is being built, changes more or less 
important will be made; and a 
trusting T.A.O. reader who is in- 
terested in stoplists will then con- 
sult the back numbers of his maga- 
zine, look at the stoplist—and be 
thoroughly deceived. It isn’t the 
instrument at all; it’s only a part 
of it, and not a single detail may 
be relied upon as definite and ac- 
curate. Now why does a construc- 
tive magazine like T.A.O. print 
any stoplist (save in such excep- 
tional case as the gigantic instru- 
ment planned by Senator Emerson 
IL. Richards) before the instru- 
ment has been built, installed, and 
its content irrefutably determined? 
T.A.O. does a great many inexplic- 
able things. 

Stop-knobs take twice as much 
room in a console and demand 
twice the motion to manipulate, 
compared to stop-tongues. Since 
the console is a machine, built for 
service, why does any organist 
prefer or any builder consent to 
build a stop-knob? 

When we have less than four 
manuals we limit the organ’s versa- 
tility; when we have more than four 
manuals, we limit the organist’s 
efficiency. Why do we build organs 
of less than or more than four 
manuals ? 

Everything in the universe we 
know indicates that the Creator 
desires utility, efficiency, fruitful- 
ness, and beauty. Why do we 
offer instead creeds, beliefs, and 
professions? Every hero in the 
Old and New Testaments was a 
politician, a leader, or a teacher. 
Why do we pay teachers three 
thousand dollars a year, baseball 
players ten thousand, and fist- 
fighters fifty thousand a night? 

What is there about the soil, or 
the atmosphere, or the grass and 
trees of Europe that makes a 
European-grown orchestral conduct- 
or so much superior to an Ameri- 
can-grown conductor that not one 
symphony orchestra in our entire 
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country is willing even to give the 
native product a chance? 

The orchestra is the supreme 
medium of musical interpretation. 
Its tone is a composite of strings, 
wood-wind, and brass. The mod- 
ern American jazz-band is the 
king of musical sports, to which 
all the rest of the world bows 
down. Its background is one of 
wood-wind and strings. A thous- 
and to one will attend an orchestra 
or jazz-band concert and pay for 
the privilege. Then why Diapa- 
sons, Bourdons, and a Philomela? 
If you weren’t an organist, would 
you still like them? 

Let us take a look at the service 
selections in the church depart- 
ment this month and compare 
them with similar selections of 
1925. Now what makes this tre- 
mendous difference? That is one 
question we believe we can 
answer. 1.A.O. with its reviews 
and articles, with its vehement de- 
nunciation of such trite monstrosi- 
ties as the average Christmas 
anthem of the 1890’s, with its page 
of Christmas programs from 


dozens of alert. choirmasters all: 


over America, has given choir- 
masters everywhere a similar dis- 
like for trite cheapness in church 
music and a similar admiration for 
the modern program material rep- 
resented in the delightful lists in 
the current magazine. The re- 
sult was an astounding spread of 


delightful Christmas programs in - 


hundreds of churches last year, 
which undoubtedly will be dupli- 
cated in thousands of them this 
year. 

The word automobile is a serious 
affair. It means just one type of 
vehicle. To call a wheel-barrow 
an automobile and declare our- 
selves owners of an automobile 
when we have only a wheel-bar- 
row, would cause suspicion among 
our neighbors. When Barnum 
and Bailey changed the pace of ad- 
jectives and brought new mean- 
ings to nouns, the plebians gaped 
open-mouthed but the gentry 
turned noses upward. Now is it 
exactly commendable to call an 
organ sonata a symphony? 

A most attractive church pro- 
gram, among a mass of programs 
from the files, catches special at- 
tention. It’s Trinity Lutheran 
Church in New York City. And 
the event was exclusively the 
beautiful Candle- Light Service. 
There are eight pages. It is beau- 
tifully printed. The minister’s 
name is given on the front page, 
in handsome letters. The organ- 
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ist? Not on the first page, not on 
the second, nor on the third. But 
it’s a full program of music. Not 
on the fourth page, nor the fifth, 
sixth, seventh. Nor on the last 
page. Oh yes, it was the minister’s 
service? He played the organ? 
He directed the choir? He selected 
and rehearsed the music? Yes of 
course. Now why did the Good 
Book say that a workman was 
worthy of his hire and we should 
do unto others as we would they 
do unto us? It seems to me it also 
said something about those who 
prefer the chief seats in the syna- 
gogues. 

We pick up a group of recital 
programs. There happen to be 
fourteen of them. Twelve of the 
recitalists put the emphasis on 
Passacaglia, Minuet, Dreams, and 
Andante, and it wasn’t Bach, and 
it wasn’t Beethoven, nor was it 
McAmis or Guilmant; the other 
two followed the practise of the 
Museum of Art and the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica and told us the 
picture was painted by Bach, by 
Wagner, by Dickinson, and by 
Clokey. When anyone can write 
an Andante, but only one man can 
write a Bach fugue, or a Guilmant 
sonata, why do so many of us put 
our horses behind our carts when 
we are printing our recital pro- 
grams? 

Herr Professor of 1890 had long 
hair, a flowing tie, a soiled shirt, 
and dilapidated trousers. Mr. 
Frank Stewart Adams and the 
whole alphabet down to the late 
Camille Zeckwer knew it didn’t 
pay, and all the rest of us know it 
signifies no ability in the arts to 
be eccentric in the science and 
pleasure of living; our greatest 
artists of today are they who gen- 
erally have the shortest hair and 
the neatest clothes. Why are we 
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still eccentric in our pronunciation 
when we deal with our art? We 
talk to the man in the street about 
concerted action, but if we talk 
music it must be conchairtau, 
preighleude, pastoraleigh, and 
veeaul dor-kest, and of course the 
man in the street can’t talk to us 
on that basis. Why are we afraid 
to Americanize our music along 
with our standards of living and 
scale of charges for services rend- 
ered? 


We shall all soon be closing an- 
other year, entering a new one. 
Whether we want to or not, we 
shall similarly be discarding the 
suits we wore last year, the auto- 
mobiles we drove, the motion pic- 
tures we saw, the books we read, 
the shows we went to—all will be 
things of the past. But the organ 
music we played, ah, that shall 
live forever. No law of nature 
shall touch that, not any of it. 
Not only is Bach immune from the 
ravages of time, but so are Widor 
and Vierne, and all the other pets 
in our repertoire. The world 
marches on, coins new words for 
new thoughts, reads new books, 
sees new pictures, demands new 
shows, rides in new automobiles, 
sails new boats. Why then isn’t 
a repertoire built up on the end- 
less-conveyor plan, new materials 
constantly laid in store at the pur- 
chasing end, sorted in the testing 
laboratory of actual program, and 
ninety percent discarded eternally 
at the out-going platform five 
years later? 

And why won’t somebody com- 
petently rehearse and competently 
perform in a public recital just one 
little piece of outright jazz? 

When we know that the price- 
cutter is a throat-cutter in the last 
analysis; when we know that the 
minister, organist, or committee- 
man who not only accepts bribes 
but demands graft; when we know 
that this comes out of the quality 
and quantity of the organs we 
play, why don’t we-do something 
stubbornly persistent about it? 

When we know that no man 
builds all the best organs and no 
man builds all the worst organs, 
but that every man in the busi- 
ness builds some of both, why 
don’t we remember that when we 
are buying new organs? And 
when we know that gold is all 
right for wedding rings but pig- 
iron is better for bolts, nuts, and 
washers, why don’t we remember 
that also when we are buying 
organs for specific audiences? 
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When we know that T.A.O. 
means what it says, but sometimes 
doesn’t treat life as a deadly seri- 
ous matter at all, why let that 
worry us? There was something 
serious to discover even when 
Benjamin Franklin chose to go out 
on a rainy day and play the young- 
ster with a kite—certainly T.A.O. 
has never gone quite that far in 
its mirth. We do enjoy life, all of 
us. That congregations are 
dwindling tremendously is not as 
discouraging as it is heartening to 
know that what is wrong now will 
therefore soon be set aright by the 
starvation process. To realize that 
some salesmen are giving organs 
away (perhaps the factory can 
throw them together on the same 
basis) is not discouraging to the 
industry, because we all know that 
every new organ inspires some 
other purchaser to want a new 
organ, and every poorly built 
organ will soon play out and bring 
an order for another and a better 
organ. There is hardly any evil in 
the world that is without its com- 
pensating blessing. Only the one- 
sided man worries—because he is 
one-sided and doesn’t see, cannot 
see, the other side. 

Into 1931 then with confidence, 
all of us. And with a little more 
mirth and laughter, good-will and 
broad-mindedness, a little more 
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Your choice of five different 
forms of Greeting Cards im- 
printed with your own name— 
“with a characteristically person- 
al touch!”—on fine paper and 
with envelopes. 


Two and three colors with 
antique types, borders, orna- 
ments and rare organ and other 
cuts suggestive of your pro- 
fession. 
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common sense—applied even to 
music. The Sabbath was made for 
man, not man for the Sabbath. The 
church was made for man, not man 
for the church. Music was made 
for humanity, not humanity for 
music. Let’s make it a more 
cheerful business. 


= 


n 
—JUST AS GOOD ?— 
The just-as-good idea may some- 
times be carried too far. A famous 
Mus. Doc. asked his wife on her next 
shopping tour to stop at the local 
music store for a copy of Tchaikow- 
sky’s Andante Cantabile. The oblig- 
ing clerk made diligent search but 
couldn’t find the Tchaikowsky An- 
dante. Not to lose a cash sale he 
returned with another Andante Can- 
tabile and blandly enquired, 
“Does it have to be by Tchaikow- 
sky? Won't this Andante do?” 
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—PHILADELPHIA— 

The Penna. A.G.O. at its November 
meeting voted hearty thanks and ap- 
preciation for the work Mr. Samuel 
L. Laciar has been doing in behalf 
of the organ world through his 
columns in the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger. November T.A.O. recorded 
a similar vote by the American Or- 
gan Players Club. Mr. Laciar has 
rendered invaluable service to the or- 
gan world by the publicity he has al- 
ways been so ready to give in this 
great daily newspaper. May every 
American city have at least one 
Editor of his stamp. 


Residence Organ For Sale 


3 Manuals, Electric Action, 28 Speak- 
ing Stops (No borrowed stops), 13 
Adjustable Combination Pistons, 8 Ad- 
justable Combination Pedals. Jn per- 
fect condition—a bargain. 15’ wide, 
13’ high, 10’ deep. Address Everett 
E. Truette, 295 Huntington Ave., Bos- 
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“are unique in their happy com- 
bination of the two desirable 
elements of high technical worth 
and keen musical enjoyment.” 


Management: Bogue-Laberge Management, Inc., 250 W. 57th St., New York 














position in your public programs. 
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Churches of France 


By ARMS and ARMS 


A handsome book of the De Luxe order dealing with the spirit and 
setting of the most famous and picturesque churches and cathedrals of 
France, illustrated by 51 full-page etchings and drawings. The warmth 
and beauty of French organ music will be infinitely better interpreted 
after an hour spent with this study of the beauty and spirit of the churches 
and cathedrals that inspired the music. A book to be treasured and al- 
ways returned to, before the playing of any great French organ com- 
9 x 12, about 300 pages, 179 full 
pages of text, 51 full pages of etchings and drawings; a De Luxe volume 
for those who appreciate fine books and love the organ music of France. 


$20.00 postpaid 


467 City Hall Station, New York 























Electric Action at last Fully Described 
in the new book by William H. Barnes — 


“The Contemporary American Organ’ 


b 


| Faseapiveaed pages (72x10) were necessary to depict adequately the detail of many of 

the 146 drawings and illustrations, 58 of which deal directly with electricity in organ 
building. Mr. Barnes was persuaded to write the book because of many requests for a book 
giving explicit information on modern developments in organ building. When he undertook 
to meet this need he discovered that it would be necessary for the sake of completeness to 
review briefly some of the ground already covered by other books on the organ. The chapters 
dealing especially with electricity in modern organ action are: 


Transference of Stops—Unification 

General Description of Electro-Pneumatic Action 

Types of Modern Windchests 

The Universal Airchest 

Windchests with Ventil Stop-Action and Individual Pipe-Valve Pneumatics 
Windchests with some Form of the Pitman Stop-Action 
Ventil Windchests without Individual Pipe-Valve Pneumatics 
The Direct-Electric Action 

‘ Specific Examples of Modern Console Action 

Key-Contacts and Coupler-Action 

Combination Action 

Relay Action 


Among the other chapters, not definitely dealing with electricity in organ building but hav- 
ing to do with other phases of the art and not fully covered by any other book, are those 
dealing with the Automatic Player, the Tremulant, Percussion-Tone in organ building, 
means of obtaining expression, pipe scales, tuning of organ pipes, development of blowing 
mechanism, measuring wind-pressures, etc. Especially interesting are the superb drawings 
showing the actual construction of all varieties of pipes, with every part and detail shown 
separately, and including a discussion of the Diaphones, “Cubes,” and a description of pipes 
of extraordinary power on high-pressure wind. 

Here is 2 book asked for by the American organ world, and supplied by one man in 
America capable of compiling the book with complete impartiality. The publishers endorse 
it, without qualifications of any kind, to every organist, organ builder, organ workman, and 
organ enthusiast in the English-speaking world. No pet theories expounded; no sermons 
preached. The book merely tells what the modern organ in America is like in detail, and it 
tells the whole story with no omissions. Limited Edition. 


$4.00 postpaid 


Checks and Money-Orders from Foreign Countries must be in New York Exchange 


Send orders direct to 


ORGAN INTERESTS INC. or J. FISCHER & BRO. 
467 City Hall Station, New York, N. Y. 119 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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—DR. FARNAM— 

An event that has moved the heart 
of the organ world perhaps more 
sympathetically than any other in re- 
cent times has been the serious ill- 
ness and operation which Dr. Lynn- 
wood Farnam underwent in October. 
After more or less suffering through- 
out his summer abroad, Dr. Farnam 
returned to America in the middle of 
September and resumed his work. 
He continued under increasing diffi- 
culties till October, playing as usual 
on the 12th, but being then compelled 
to give up and go to the hospital. 

The recital already announced for 
the 13th was played, with a different 
program by Mr. Carl Weinrich, one 
of Dr. Farnam’s most brilliant 
pupils, and Mr. Weinrich immediate- 
ly set himself to the difficult task of 
carrying out Dr. Farnam’s own pro- 
grams at the Church of the Holy 
Communion, playing the exact pro- 
gram scheduled for the 19th and 20th 
on but one week’s preparation—an 
evidence of sincere attachment to his 
teacher. 

At St. Luke’s Hospital Dr. 
Farnam was received on the 13th and 
placed under treatment, and the op- 
eration for gall stones was perform- 
ed on the 17th. In spite of the medi- 
cal skill available in this noted hos- 
pital Dr. Farnam’s recovery was an 
exceedingly slow and tedious pro- 
cess, and he was not able to sit up 
in bed until the middle of Novem- 
ber. 

The only visitors permitted were 
his father and mother (who had 
come to New York immediately and 
have remained since), the rector of 
Holy Communion, and his close per- 
sonal friend and former pupil Mr. 
Alfred M. Greenfield who sat on the 
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bench with him at his recital the day 
before he went to the hospital and 
who has spent every spare moment 
at his bedside since. Mr. Greenfield 
came to New York to study with Dr. 
Farnam some years ago and a close 
friendship grew up; Dr. Farnam 
played at the wedding of Mr. and 
Mrs. Greenfield. Dr. Farnam’s 
father and mother lived at the Green- 
field home the first few weeks after 
coming to New York. 

The Bach Series scheduled for Dr. 
Farnam in Philadelphia have been 
indefinitely postponed. At the 
Church of the Holy Communion in 
New York City Mr. Weinrich is de- 
voting himself to an exact following 
of everything planned by Dr. 
Farnam, abandoning his own pro- 
gram ideas and in affectionate trib- 
ute to his teacher presenting the pro- 
grams Dr. Farnam himself had 
hoped to play—which is a task of no 
mean proportions. 

As we go to press the latest report 
from Mr. Greenfield, who has visited 
his bedside many times every day, is 
that Dr. Farnam is slowly gaining 
strength again and taking interest in 
the things about him, with hospital 
restrictions slightly mollified so that 
a few of his closest friends are per- 
mitted to visit him for short periods. 
For many weeks Dr. Farnam was an 
exceedingly sick man and anxiety 
among his closest friends ran high. 
It is a matter of rejoicing to report 
that at last the danger period seems 
to have passed. 

-—T. S. B. 


—NORWALK, OHIO— 
Dr. Charles E. Clemens of Cleveland dedi- 
cated the Votteller-Holtkamp-Sparling 
Organ in the First Methodist, where Mrs. 
Alice Watson is organist, on Nov. 9. 
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S. DUNSTAN’S 


College of Sacred Music 


In affiliation with Brown University, the College offers a course 
leading to degrees of A.B. and Mus.Bac. 
pecially to meet needs of students desiring careers as church choirmasters 
The College has at its disposal all the facilities of Brown 
University, including Pembroke College for Women; all academic work, 
such as English, modern languages, History, Science, etc., will be done 
in the regular University courses. 
Musical Theory (Harmony, Counterpoint, Canon, Fugue, Form); Impro- 
Organ-Playing; Organ-Construction; 
Training and Organization; Sunday-School Music; courses in the History 
of Music; Hymnology and Plainsong; Liturgics; Theology, the Bible, the 
Psychology of Worship and Worship-Forms; Pageantry; Church Art and 
In the chapel of the College students will have opportunity 
for laboratory work in actual service-playing, under expert criticism. 
Demonstration work in choir and voice training will be provided through 
the Choir-School of the College, and the two professional choirs main- 


The College will offer courses in 


For fuller information and catalogue, address 
The Rector, REV. WALTER WILLIAMS, 84 Benefit Street. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


The course is designed es- 
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—KIMBALL MOVES— 

The New York City office of the W. W. 
Kimball Co. has moved farther over into 
the whirlpool of affairs and established 
quarters at 105 West 40 Street. W. B. 
Milner, in charge of the New York office, 
represents that fine type of salesman who 
rests his confidence on the worth of his 
product and on the prospective purchaser’s 
ability to discern quality. 

Mr. Milner is very popular in his circle 
of professional acquaintances and has the 
respect of his competitors. The new 
office (phone Penn. 4417) is in the same 
block with J. Fischer & Bro., publishers, 
and is conveniently located for subway, 
elevated, and taxi transportation. 

The Kimball staff associated with Mr. 
Milner is complete for every service in 
connection with the organ. 


—LAWRENCE, L. I.— 
The 3m Pilcher Organ for Temple Israel, 
donated by Mr. and Mrs. William Fox, 
is now being installed and will be ready 
for dedication early next year. 


—HOWARD L. RALSTON— 
who began his duties at the Second Pres- 
byterian, Washington, Pa., in October re- 
ports that the new church structure, to be 
one of the finest in the territory, is ex- 
pected to be ready for occupancy this 
month. 
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NORTHWESTERN MUSIC 
UNIVERSITY 
“By the Shore of Lake Michigan” 


For the advancement of Church 
Music in general, and Hymn- 
Singmg in particular, the De- 
partment of Church and Choral 
Music‘ has prepared for gratis 
distribution a series of Pamph- 
lets on various phases. 


The latest booklet, “Hym- 
Singing and Hymn-Playing,” by 
Dr. Peter Christian Lutkin, is 
now available. Within its 64 
pages will be found practical dis- 
cussion, together with 27 out- 
standing hymns as examples. 


The Faculty of the Depart- 
ment will gladly assist you in or- 
ganizing “Hymn-Singing Fes- 
tivals” or conducting “Congre- 
gational Hymn-Singing Rehears- 
als.” Suggestions for develop- 
ment, or the services of skilled 
leaders and suitable hymn 
pamphlets will be supplied with- 
out cost. 


Address the Director, 
P. C. Lutxin, Rm. 41, 
1822 Sherman Ave., 
Evanston, IIl. 


























Books and Music for the Organist 





(All Books sent postage prepaid; cash with order; no “on selection” privileges) 


Books 


AMERICAN ORGANIST, THE, complete sets of the magazine by 
yearly Volumes, twelve copies to the set; separate issues 25c a copy; 
$2.50 a Volume; more pages and illustrations per dollar than any 
other work on the organ. Or send $1.00 for an assortment of a dozen 
mixed copies, and state date your subscription originally began so you 
don’t get copies you have already seen. 

ART OF ORGAN BUILDING by George Ashdown Audsley: In two 
volumes, De Luxe autographed edition only, 9 x 13, 1,365 pages, four 
hundred plates, hand-made paper, bound in half-vellum. Price on 
request. 

CHURCHES OF FRANCE by Arms and Arms, $20.00: Not a neces- 
sity, more valuable than that—a luxury! For those who want to know 
the real spirit of the French organ music they play—for that music 
was in turn inspired by these magnificent old churches of France; 
9 x 12, 179 pages of text, 51 etchings and drawings on 102 insert pages. 

CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN ORGAN by Wm. H. Barnes, $4.00: 
The finest description of the modern organ and its mechanical fea- 
tures that has ever been attempted; 7% x 10, 341 pages, 146 illustra- 
tions. 

EAR TRAINING, FIRST STEPS by Cuthbert Harris, 75c: For 
teacher or for self-help if a friend is willing; a practical little work 
on a vital part of a musician’s equipment: 9 x 12, 21 pages. 

ENGLISH CHURCH MUSIC by Gardner and Nicholson, $4.00: In- 
valuable information for the student and beginner, refreshing and in- 
spiring for the professional; deals with practical church music at its 
best; 6% x 81%, 232 pages, numerous examples. 

FIRST LESSONS ON THE ORGAN by Gordon Balch Nevin, $1.50. 
“The purpose is to provide a close-knit and systematic approach to 
the organ, with economy of time and energy; to cover the student’s 
needs during the first year or less;” 9 x 12, 96 pages. 

FUGUE WRITING, by A. Madeley Richardson, $1.50; A most prac- 
tical instruction book, profusely illustrated, dealing in most complete 
fashion with all the elements of a fugue; for those who have already 
studied counterpoint and want to understand fugues better, or perhaps 
write some of their own for exercise; 6 x 9, 90 pages. 

HINTS ON ORGAN ACCOMPANIMENT by Clifford Demarest, $1.00: 
Full of practical suggestions, thoroughly illustrated, recommended to 
beginners especially; 5 x 7, 43 pages. 

HISTORIC CHURCHES OF THE WORLD by Robert B. Ludy, $5.00: 
A delightful reference work in stery and picture, covering Europe and 
America; of incalculable inspirational value for church organists; a 
book you will cherish and oft refer to; beautifully printed; 7 x 10, 
325 pages, most profusely and finely illustrated. 

HISTORY OF AMERICAN MUSIC, by Louis C. Elson, $6.00. In- 
valuable to the musician, packed with information, delightfully writ- 
ten; endorsed by T.A.O. without reservation; 7 x 10, 423 pages, pro- 
fusely and beautifully illustrated. 

HOUSE OF GOD by Ernest H. Short, $7.50: For serious readers 
who want something to think about, as the foundation upon which 
to build their own program of ckurch music. One of the unusual 
books of the age, ‘a study of religion as expressed in ritual carried 
out in houses made with hands....man’s attempts to express his faith 


in stone.” Of particular interest, charm, and inspiration for the 
church organist. 7 x 10, 340 pags, profusely and beautifully illus- 
trated. 


MODERN ORGAN by Ernest M. Skinner, $1.25: Deals with the main 


features of the successfully artistic modern organ; 7% x 11, illustra- 
tions and drawings. 
MODERN ORGAN STOPS, by Noel A. Bonavia-Hunt, $2.75: “A 


practical guide to the nomenclature, construction, voicing, and artistic 
use” of organ ‘‘stops’” by one of England’s foremost experimenters and 
voicers; 7 x 10, 112 pages, many drawings; about three weeks for 
delivery. i 

ORGAN IN FRANCE by Wallace Goodrich, $3.00: 

a study of French organs, delightful and informative, 
organists: 6 x 9, 169 pages, finely illustrated. 

ORGAN REGISTRATION by Everett E. Truette, $2.50: 
discussion on all phases of registration, for the serious student; 
9, 264 pages. 

ORGAN STOPS by George Ashdown Audsley, $2.50: 
one indispensable book by the world’s master of organs, illustrated, 
every register from Acuta to Zinken described; 6 x 9, 294 pages. 

ORNAMENTS IN MUSIC by Harry F. Fay, 75c: Explicit illustra- 
tions coverirg the many ornamental grace-notes etc., showing exactly 
how to play each one: 4% x 7. 87 pages. 

PALESTRINA’S STYLE AND THE DISSONANCE by Knud Jeppe- 
son, $6.00: A handsomely printed, profusely illustrated book that 
deals in masterly fashion with the music of one of the greatest names 
in music, whose works have lived four centuries already and will live 
many times that age. ‘The one great work on Palestrina; recom- 
mended unreservedly to every serious musician; 7 x 10, 272 pages, 
paper-bound, profusely illustrated. 

PLAINSONG ACCOMPANIMENT by J. H. Arnold, $4.25: A book 
that displaces the shadowy notions most of us have of Gregorian 
chants by a clear knowledge of the whole subject and places within 
reach of every reader an easy ability to properly and skilfully ex- 
temporize accompaniments to these immortal melodies in the ancient 
modes; 7 x 10, 173 pages, profusely illustrated with examples. 

PRIMER OF ORGAN, REGISTRATION by Gordon Balch Nevin, 
$1.50: With examples, a practical work; 5 x 8, 95 pages. 

SAINT-SAENS: HIS LIFE AND ART by Watson Lyle, $2.00: An 
unusually interesting biograpny full of informative imaterials; 5 x 7, 
210 pages, one photo, many thematics 

STYLE IN MUSICAL ART by C. Hubert H. Parry, $4.50; For 
serious students of music and professional musicians, an inspirational, 
informative, suggestive treatise on the structure and spirit of composi- 
tion; 6 x 9, 432 pages. 


A handsome book, 
invaluable to 


Practical 
6 x 


The organist’s 


TECHNIQUE AND ART OF ORGAN PLAYING by Clarence Dickin- 
ton, $5.00: First 54 pages give illustrated instructions, and then fol- 
low 201 pages of exercises and pieces with instruction; to help the 
student help himself; 10 x 13, 257 pages. 

TEMPLE OF TONE by George Ashdown Audsley, $7.50; The post- 
humous work of the greatest authority on the organ the world has 
ever produced; summarizes the artistic possibilities of the organ of 
the future as already outlined in his other books, and adds an hitherte 
unpublished wealth ef new materials; many actual specifications with 
detailed comments. We recommend it to every organist and builder; 
7 x 10, 262 pages. 

VOICE PRODUCTION, FUNDAMENTALS OF, by Artiur L. Man- 
chester, $1.25: Invaluable lessons in tone-production for the choir- 
master, whether wita child or adult choirs; arranged in lesson form, 
illustrated adequately with examples; a book that can form the basis 
of choir work for a period of years; 5 x 8, 92 pages. 


Reprints 

RACH CHORAL PRELUDES FOR LITURGICAL YEAR, by Albert 
Riemenschneider, gratis on request with any other order: An index 
of these famous choralpreludes, giving German original text with 
cross-index covering three famous editions, and two, three, or four 
English translations of the German original, showing how to use each 
Choralprelude in the church services; imperfect pamphlet, 7 x 10, 6 
pages. 

BUYING PRODUCTS OF ART AND TASTE, the John Ruskin quo- 
tation, to help the purchaser see the necessity of paying the price 
for the kind of an organ he wants to own. Sent gratis on request to 
any reader in touch with an actual prospective purchaser. 

HOW TO BUY THE BEST ORGAN, by T. Scott Buhrman, F. A. G. 
O., an argument for direct dealing and the elimination of improper 
interference; sent gratis on request to any reader in touch with an 
actual prospective purchaser. 4 x 9, 12 pages. 

RELATIVITY, By C. Albert Tufts, 20c: A study of organ accent 
and technic in its most modern practice—the only original ideas on 
accent that have been put into print in the past decade; pamphlet 9 
x 12, 7 pages. 

SPACE REQUIREMENTS by Leslie N. Leet, an organ builder, 20c: A 
practical and authoritative discussion of the space your new organ 
will need, written so you can figure it for yourself; six illustrations 
drawn to scale; 9 x 12, & pages. 

SPECIFICATION FORM, by T.A.O. Editorial staff, gratis on re- 
quest with any other order, gratis to builders and organ architects 
at any time: Full instructions how to typewrite Specifications in the 
Form devised and adopted by T.A.O 

TONE-PRODUCTION LESSONS FOR THE CHOIRMASTER by 
Arthur L. Manchester, 30c: Twelve practical Lessons, 24 exercises, 
of incalulable value in showing the choirmaster how to improve the 
tone of his choir, whether senior or junior, mixed voices or boy-choir; 
pamphlet 7 x 10, 25 pages. 

WIDOR “SYMPHONIES” PROGRAM NOTES, by Albert Riemen- 
schneider, 20¢: Detailed Notes on each movement of the ten ‘‘Sym- 
phonies” for organ by Widor, written with explanatory preface by the 
foremost Widor pupil; pamphlet 9 x 12, 7 pages. 


Music 


BACH: FORTY-EIGHT PRELUDES AND FUGUES, four books of 
music and text, $5.00 complete: The immortal ‘well-tempered clavi- 
chord,” for piano, new edition, the world’s greatest studies for finger 
training, especially valuable to organists. 

SOLO TO GREAT, 15 pieces, $1.00: All 
lished separately; 13 original, 2 transcriptions; 
12 x 9, 80 pages 

STANDARD ORGAN PIECES, 114 pieces, 441 pages, $3.00 paper 
cover, $5.00 cloth: The greatest value for the least money, original 
compositions and transcriptions, all on three-staff scores, 29 are classics; 
79 are musical gems that make friends for organists who play them; 
49 easy. 45 medium, 20 difficult; 9 x 12, 441 pages. 

SWINNEN (FIRMIN): PEDAL CADENZA for Widor’s 5th “Sym.” 
Allegro, 40c: Invaluable practise material, adds brilliance to a con- 
cert program; 4-page insert for your copy of the “Symphony.” (Re- 
quires 32-note) 


of them formerly pub- 
real musical values; 


Accessories 


APPOINTMENT BOOK for professionals, 416 pages, 4% x 6% hand- 
somely bound, arranged for quarter-hourly appointments; one page for 
each day of the week, and an eighth page for summary each week; 
ecalendared by day of the week but not by month or year—hence no 
loss of space for vacation periods. The finest Appointment Book ever 
published. $1.50. 


BINDERS for permanently American 


each 


preserving copies of The 


Organist, Volumes 9 x 12, beautiful materials, gold-stamped; 
binder holds one Volume of 12 copies, in loose-leaf form, tut books 
cannot fall out of the binder. $2.50 each. 


copy of Tie Amer- 


temporarily preserving your 
beautifui 


magazine or music of similar size, 
holds but one magazine or its 


FOLDERS for 
ican Organist or any 


material, gold-stamped; each Folder 
equivalent in pages. $1.05 each. One Binder and one Folder to one 
address, $3.50. 


PHOTOGRAPHS of British Consoles and Cases, by Gilbert Benham, 
British photographer to T.A.O. 2/6 to 6/6 according to size. ‘Hundreds 
of subjects available, mostly 6% x 4%; console photos with every 
stop-knob inscription readable under a glass; write to Mr. Benham 
direct at Bramerton, King Edward Road, New Barnet. Herts, England 


ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 


467 CITY HALL STATION 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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ST. LOUIS, MO. 

DR. P. B. EVERSDEN’S RESIDENCE 
Geo. Kilgen & Son 

V 19. R19. S$ 38. Biz. P 1322. 


PEDAL 
15 BOURDON 44 
Bourdon (Swell) 
8 Bourdon 


Bourdon (Swell) 
Gamba (Great) 

, Bassoon (Swell) 
Tuba (Great) 

GREAT 

s DIAPASON 61 
DULCIANA 61 
CLARABELLA 61 
Bourdon (Swell) 
VIOLA DA GAMBA 61 


S “Octave” (Choir) 
Flute (Swell) 

8 TUBA 73 
CHIMES 25t 

SWELL 

16 Bourdon 


8 DIAPASON 73 
BOURDON 97wi6’ 
VIOLE D’ORCHESTRE 73 
SALICIONAL 61 

4 FLAUTO D’AMORE 61 


“Violina” 
2 “Doublette” 
III Ripieno 


8 HARMONIC TRUMPET 73 
FRENCH OBOE 73r16’ 
VOX HUMANA 73 
Tremulant 
Tremulant Vox. 

CHOIR 

8 VIOLIN DIAPASON 85 
CONCERT FLUTE 85 
COR DE NUIT 73 
UNDA MARIS 61 

(Synthetic Quintadena) 

4 Flute 

2 2/3 Nazard 

2 Flautino 

1 3/5 Tierce 

8 CLARINET 73 








THE PENDULUM PROFESSIONAL 





Appointment 
Book 


The utmost convenience, econ- 
omy, and handsome appear- 
ance. 416 pages, continuous 
so that you can begin any day, 
interrupt at will, and resume 
when ready, without loss of a 
single page. One page to a 
day, seven pages each week, 
and a blank page at the end 
of each week for summary. 
Arranged for quarter-hour 
periods, 8:00 a.m. to 8:15 p.m., 
fifty appointments each day. 
A Telephone Directory with 
room for 200 names. 4% x 
614, convenient for the coat- 
pocket, handsomely bound. 


$1.50 postpaid 


ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 





467 City Hall Station 
New York, N. Y. 
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HARP 49b 

Tremulant 
21 Couplers 
22 Combons 

The pipes, installed in the basement, 

speak into the living room above through 
a tone-horn; all but the reeds are on 4” 
wind. The French Oboe is imported from 
Cavaille-Coll and the Clarinet comes 
from an old Roosevelt in Christ Church 
Cathedral, St. Louis. 


—OBERAMMERGAU— 

The Passion Play proved more 
profitable than anticipated; though 
not a money-making performance, 
such profits as come are divided 
among the performers. The stage 
manager received $2000, the choir- 
master $1750, and performers from 
$1375 on down to $75 as a minimum 
for the children who participated, ac- 
cording to an Associated Press dis- 
patch. 
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Nh aR SES 
With profoundest sorrow we 
stop the presses on this last 
form to announce that Dr. 
Lynnwood Farnam died on 
November 23rd in St. Luke’s 
Hospital in New York City. 
After an evident turn for the 
better, he suddenly became 
much worse and the end came 
slowly but surely, the famous 
artist expiring early Sunday 
evening. Funeral services 
were announced to be held at 
the Holy Communion, Tues- 

day, the 25th at 2 p.m. 
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Give yourself 
a Christmas 
Present 


Artistic 
and Elegant. 


T.A. 0. | ‘Pinder 


It holds a complete Volume of magazines, from 
January to December, twelve copies; they are easily inserted, easily removed 
if necessary, but they cannot fall out or be shaken out. You bind your own 
volumes right in your own Studio—it takes fifteen seconds to insert the new 
magazine into the Binder each month. And it looks like genuine leather, with 
bronze finish in the name-panels. 

This is the first time we have had a permanent binder we have been inordinately proud 
of. It took six months to find the right manufacturer, the right material, the right design. 
It is square-backed, stiff-bodied, long-wearing. If you don’t want to preserve your T.A.O. 


file more than ten years back, you can use your ten-year-old Binder for the new volume in 
1940—and it will still be fit for use too. 


The value of T.A.O. is in the constructive materials it is able to lay before you each 
month. The value is increased a hundred fold if those materials are instantly available 
to you in your own handsome Binder, right on your library table where its ornamental 
value adds:an element of distinction of its own; no hunting through dusty shelves; no loss 
of things you have bought and found valuable; every issue within the covers of this hand- 
some Binder. 


If you do not want to order five Binders for your T.A.O. volumes from 
1925 to 1929 complete, order one binder for the issues already completed in 
1930, and let the Binder persuade you of its own usefulness for your particu- 
lar Library or Studio for the binding and preservation of other Volumes. We 
made this Binder to serve T.A.O.’s family of readers. We demanded that it 
be made right—and it is made right. And the price is right too. It has been 
made as a service to T.A.O. readers, not as a profit-making side-line. 


Introductory Price $2.50 postpaid, U. S. and Canada 
$3.25 to all Foreign Countries 


467 City Haiti STATION ORGAN INTERESTS INC. New York City 
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—THE TAYLOR OPERA— 
The second opera by Deems Taylor 
is completed and will be published in 
piano-vocal score early in December, 
by J. Fischer & Bro. who published 
Mr. Taylor’s first opera, “The King’s 
Henchman,” which made an unpre- 
cedented record in America. The 
first edition of works of this kind 
are invaluable; what would a first 
edition of “Parsifal” bring on the 
market today ? 

The new opera, “Peter Ibbetson,” 
will be produced early in 1931 at the 
Metropolitan Opera House in New 
York City. In the mean time the 
publishers are producing a De Luxe 
autographed edition of the piano- 
vocal score, handsomely done in 
every way—which will make a prize 
possession for those who collect first 
editions of history-making works. 
The first edition will of course be 
available also in common bindings 
for ordinary use. <A_ presentation 
copy of this most talked-of music 
book of the vear will make a timely 
holiday gift. The publishers, J. 
Fischer & Bro. in New York City, 
are famous in the organ world for 
their extensive catalogue of contem- 
porary original organ compositions. 


—HATS OFF !— 
From the Penna. N.A.O. comes at 








For your pupils 


a suitable 


Christmas Gift 


As a service to T.A.O. readers 
we have prepared an attractive 
Christmas-Gift card to be sent 
to your pupils or your friends, 
either mailed by us or by you, 
announcing your gift of a 
T.A.O. subscription for the 
coming year. The special 
pupil’s subscription rate of one 
dollar applies to these subscrip- 
| tions when entered by you as a 
teacher. An investment of one 
dollar a year in a pupil is an 
economical way of showing 
your personal interest at 
Christmas time and making it 
carry its broadening message 
throughout the entire year. 
Many teachers have formed 
| the habit of expressing their 
Christmas Wishes to each of 
their pupils in this way; these 
Gift cards will be sent to you 
immediately, or mailed by us 
direct, to reach each of your 
pupils on Christmas dav. The 
cards have been prepared by an 
eminent organist whose hobby 
is fine printing. 


| 
| 
| ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 
467 City Hall Station 


New York City e 
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last the same business-like “news re- 
lease” that has long been coming 
from hundreds of other and much 
more strictly business organizations. 
It is neatly printed on the top, in red 
ink, with the official N.A.O. seal, 
and with the full address of the 
Chapter. 

The news message is typewritten, 
properly double-spaced and _ with 
good margins—the easiest kind of 
copy for editorial use. And, to cap 
the climax, the sender adds a per- 
sonal message at the bottom which is 
of great convenience to an editorial 
staff, and says a more detailed ac- 
count will follow the event hereon 
announced. 

An organization handling its news 
in that efficient manner wins at once 
the goodwill and respect of an over- 
worked editorial office and is certain 
that its affairs will be given all the 
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recognition they are entitled to. T. 
A.O. office wishes every organization 
and every active individual would 
follow the same method. 

The outlook becomes encouraging 
indeed when professional musicians 
begin to realize the necessity for 
keen business practises. Of what 
use is anything until a public can be 
interested in it? 

—LICENSE TEACHERS ?— 
Dr. Humphrey J. Stewart, concert 
organist at the out-door Austin in 
Balboa Park, San Diego, Calif., has 
sponsored a bill that is receiving 
rather emphatic attention in the Cali- 
fornia legislature to license music 
teachers. Those for or against are 
having considerable argument as to 
the merit of the idea. T.A.O. offers 
it as a lively topic of debate for those 
who want to argue a great deal with- 
out getting anywhere. 


Where Harp and 

Chimes are installed 

as Memorials, it is 

customary to place 

appropriate 

memorial plates on 
/ Organ Console. 





Memorial Harp and Chimes 


The distinctive, easily recognizable tonal 


qualities of the Harp-Celeste and Ca- 


thedral Chimes make them ideal memorials 


—living, speaking memorials. . .. Deagan 
Harps and Chimes with their purety of 


tone and flawless tuning are the choice 


of discriminating organists—the choice 


also of practically all leading builders. 


Deagan. 


ORGAN PERCUSSIONS 


J. C. DEAGAN, Inc. :: 


Deagan Building ~:: 


Chicago: 
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—WHITMER— 
Birchard is publishing the full orchestral 
score of T. Carl Whitmer’s Symphonic 
Ballet. At the opposite extreme of com- 
position, the new hymnal of the Century 
Co. contains three hymntunes by Mr. 
Whitmer. Did anybody say anything 
about versatility? Mr. Whitmer _ is, 
among other things, organist of the Sec- 
ond Presbyterian, Pittsburgh. 

—WANTED— 
There is an excellent opportunity for 
some choirmaster to secure the services 
of a very unusual organist if he will ad- 
dress T.A.O.’s Registration Bureau. The 
organist in question for very good rea- 
sons wants to work only under the choir- 
mastership of some other competent or- 
ganist. 

—PHILADELPHIA— 

St. Mark’s Lutheran, of which Dr. John 








Harold Gleason 


ORGANIST 


Eastman 

School of 

Music of 
The University 


of Rochester 





Management: 
Eastman School of Music, 
Rochester, N. Y. 














Casavant reves, Limited 


Pipe Organ Builders 


Established 1879 


ST. HYACINTHE, P. QUE. 
CANADA 
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M. E. Ward is organist, celebrated its 80th 
anniversary in a series of events from 
Oct. 26 to Nov. 2. Dr. Ward has been 
organist of the Church since 1888; the 
present building was dedicated in 1925, 
and the organ is a Hall. Dr. Ward has a 
chorus of 28 adults. 
—PENNA. N.A.O.— 

The 10th anniversary of the Council was 
celebrated Nov. 3 in a festival service of 
the Harrisburg Solo Choir of 70 voices 
at St. Stephen’s Church, under the aus- 








Fugue Writing 
by 


A. Madeley Richardson 


A most attractive, informative, 
and complete exposition of all the 
elements of a fugue, written to 
give the student a better under- 
standing of the fugue, or to en- 
able him to write fugues for him- 
self. 6 x 9, 90 pages, profusely 
illustrated. 


$1.50 postpaid 
ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 
467 City Hall Station 
New York City 
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pices of the Harrisburg Chapter, and Dr. 
Wm. A. Wolf was honored at a testi- 
monial dinner following the service. The 
organists participating were James Emory 
Scheirer, Frank A. McCarrell, Arnold S. 
Bowman, and Alfred C. Kuschwa who 
directed the service. The program in- 
cluded these anthems: 

Three chorales by Dr. Wolf 

“Bow down Thine Ear”’—Dickinson 

“Beautiful Savior’—Christiansen 

“Praise the Lord’—Gretchaninofft 

“I Saw the Lord”—Harris 

—EINECKE— 
C. Harold Einecke was “given an ova- 
tion” according to the newspaper head- 
lines when he returned to his former po- 
sition in Salem Church, Quincy, IIl., to 
play a recital; the audience was “more 
than 1000.” There must be something in 
it when an organist can give a series of 
monthly recitals for years, and then draw 
such an audience when he returns a year 
later for one more recital. 
' —NEWARK, N. J.— 

When the Old First Presbyterian dedi- 
cated 4-160 Austin late in October an elab- 
orate and beautiful program booklet was 
prepared and the religious ceremony of 
dedication included the presence on the 
platform of Mr. Herbert Brown, repre- 
sentative of the Austin Organ Co., and 
an address by him in formally presenting 
the key to the organ. Those who know 
Mr. Brown best have not noticed any 
further clerical tendencies however. 
Rodney Saylor, organist of the Old First, 
was presented in the dedicatory recital 
together with Frank T. Harratt and 
George W. Kemmer, both of whom had 
extended courtesies to the purchasing 
committee when organs were being dis- 
cussed prior to the signing of the con- 


tract. 

—SO. CALIF. A.G.0O.— 
The Chapter presented Dr. Roland Diggle 
and Dudley Warner Fitch in a concert in 
the Adventist Church, Glendale, Oct. 18. 


Edward 
Eigenschenk 


Young American 
Organ Virtuoso 
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Events 
Forecast 


Appleton, Wisc.: recital Dec. 12 and 19 
by Prof. Lavahn Maesch in the First Con- 
gregational. 

Chicago: lectures Dec. 8 and 22 by 
Prof. Frank Van Dusen in Kimball Hall. 

Cleveland: recital by Arthur Kraft 
Dec. 1 in Trinity Cathedral. 

Flemington, N. J.: Children’s Choirs 
Christmas festivities Dec. 24 and 25. 

Harrisburg, Pa.: recitals Dec. 6 and 9 
by James Emory Scheirer in Salem Re- 
formed, Bach series. 

New York: recital by Ernest Mitchell 
Dec. 14 in Grace Church. 

Do.: recitals in the new Riverside 
Church by Dr. Rollo Maitland Dec. 5, 
Firmin Swinnen Dec. 12, and Dr. Clar- 
ence Dickinson Dec. 19. 

Do.: recital Dec. 10 by W. J. Kraft on 
the new 4m Estey in the new Salvation 
Army Auditorium. 

Philadelphia: Bach’s “Christmas Or- 
atoria” by the Brahms Chorus under N, 
Lindsay Norden Dec. 2. 

Winnipeg: recital Dec. 14 by Ronald W. 
Gibson in Westminster Church, C.C.O. 
auspices. 





—CLEVELAND— 
Dr. A. B. Stuber, well known to T.A.O. 
readers for his special work in music in 
his former parish in Canton, Ohio, dedi- 
cated the new church and Schantz organ 
in his new parish in Cleveland; St. Igna- 
tius is a beautiful building with a high 
tower that is lighted at night. We hope 
to present further details in a later issue ; 
Charles Lamb, Dr. Stuber’s former organ- 
ist in Canton, is choirmaster and Fran- 
cesco Parisi is assistant organist; they 
have a boychoir of 72 voices. 


—CLEVELAND A. G. O.— 
About 150 organists gathered at Trinity 
Cathedral Oct. 20 for the second meeting 
of the season, when Dr. George W. 
Andrews of Oberlin was the speaker. 
Dr. Andrews has a record of 49 years 
of teaching at Oberlin and 55 years as 
organist of the Oberlin Congregational 
Church. His most interesting talk con- 
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sisted of a review of his many experi- 
ences through half a century. Edwin 
Arthur Kraft drew the largest audience 
in several years at the opening recital 
of the season at the Cathedral. 

—BALTIMORE, MD.— 
The First M. E. is now using its new 
3-38 Austin, built to specifications by Her- 
bert Brown of the Company’s New York 
office, after a stoplist by H. S. Jefferson, 
director of music of the Maryland Cas- 
ualty Co. 

—SEIBERT— 

Henry F. Seibert was soloist for the cele- 
bration at White Plains, Oct. 26 when 
the 400th anniversary of the Augsburg 
Confession was commemorated. He gave 
a preludial recital of six numbers and 
used compositions of Bach, Yon, Men- 
delssohn, Faulkes, Lemare, and Burnap. 
Mr. Siebert gave the opening recital Nov. 
12 on the Estey in the new Salvation 
Army auditorium, New York. 

WILLIAM ROCHE of Halifax, N. S., 
whose work has been the subject of fre- 
quent comment in these pages, has re- 
signed from his church. 


Statement of the ownership, management, 
circulation, etc., required by the Act of Con- 
gress of August 24, 1912, of The American 
Organist published monthly at Staten Island, 
N. Y., for October, 1930. 

State of New ie gs 
County of Richmond 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared T. S. Buhrman, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
he is the Editor of The American Organist 
and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, 
the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publi- 
cation for the date shown in the above cap- 
tion, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
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CRONHAM 


MUNICIPAL ORGANIST 
PORTLAND, MAINE 
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Address: Room T, City Hall 
Victor Records 
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embodied in section 443. Postal Laws and 
Regulations, printed on the reverse side of 
this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 
ness managers are: Publisher, Organ Inter- 
ests, Inc, New York, N. Y.; Editor, T. 8S. 
Buhrman; Managing Editor, none; Business 
Managers, none. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and 
addresses of individual owners, or, if a cor- 
poration, give its name and the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
stock.) Organ Interests, Inc., F. B. Buhrman, 
Richmond, N. Y., and T. S. Buhrman, Rich- 
mond, N. Y. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees 
and other security holders, owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there 
are none, so state.) None. 

T. S. Buhrman, Editor. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 27th 
day of September, 1930. 
(Seal) Charles A. Wood. 
(My commission expires Mar. 31, 1932) 


Joseph W. Clokey 
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“The Modern Organ” 


By ERNEST M. SKINNER 


A book about organ building by one of the world’s acknowl!- 

edged masters of the craft is indispensable to all who build, 

play, or enjoy the organ. Deals with just a few of the ele- 

ments of the successfully artistic modern organ; a high-quality 

product in a small package. 7% x 11, 48 pages, illustrated. 
$1.25 postpaid 
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—VAN DUSEN LECTURES— 
Frank Van Dusen of thé American Con- 
servatory, Chicago, is giving a series of 
2-hour lectures in Kimball Hall; each 
lecture begins at 2:00, and is followed by 
a class in interpretation, on the follow- 
ing subjects: 

Nov. 10: Development of the Organ 
to 16th Century. 
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Nov. 24: Development of the Organ 
from 16th Century to the Present. 

Dec. 8: Organ Music and Masters to 
the 17th Century. 

Dec. 22: Organ Music of the 17th Cen- 
tury. 


Jan. 5: Bach, His Life and Works. 

Jan. 19: Ditto, stressing his larger 
works, 

Jan. 26: Organ Composers, European 


School, after 1750. 


Feb. 9: Franck’s Life and Works. 

Feb. 23: American Composers and 
their Works. 

March 9: Organ Composition of 


modern English, French, German, Italian 


_ Schools. 


—FAR ROCKAWAY, N. Y.— 
St. John’s Church opened its Austin Or- 
gan Nov. 25; the instrument is a 3-45 
with Echo Organ and Harp. 








A Service to T.A.O. Readers 


House of God 


By Ernest H. SHort 


7 * 10, 340 pages 
Profusely Illustrated 


$7.50 


Not a book on religion but a mar- 
velous history of the development 
of religion as expressed in “houses 
made with hands.” A book that 
cannot fail to be an inspiration 
to every church organist and a 
definite incentive in the building 
of. an adequate program of music 
for these “houses made with 
hands.” Illustrations range all the 
way from a primitive cluster or 
sticks in the forest to the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine 
in New York City. Of use to 
everyone interested in the devel- 
opment of the beautiful and the 
ideal. 
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Modern Scientific Organ School 


furnishes peculiar opportunities to a limited number 


Instruction in organ playing, improvisation and 
service accompanying, based on the latest findings 
of psychology and pedagogy thus saving much un- 


A special course is offered in composing and ar- 
ranging of services, pageants and the extra service 
work demanded of the modern organist. 


For terms and dates address 


W. A. GOLDSWORTHY 


NEW YORK CITY 
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—UNI. OF NORTH CAROLINA— 
The 4-85-4535 Reuter Organ (stoplist in 
January T.A.O. ) was dedicated in two re- 
citals by Edward Ejigenschenk of Chi- 
cago, Nov. 14 and 15. The University 
presents Prof. Nelson O. Kennedy in re- 
citals on Nov. 23, Dec. 7, Jan. 18, Feb. 
15, March 8, April 19, and May 17, and 
the following guest artists in a series 
from Jan. 4 to May 3: 

Prof. C. James Velie, Elon College. 

Prof. Frederick Stanley Smith, Lenoir- 
Rhyne College. 

Eugene Craft, of Charlotte, N. C. 

Prof. George M. Thompson, N. C. Col- 
lege for Women. 

Edwin Steckel, Charlotte. 

Prof. Isaac Battin, Meredith College. 


—WESTERN N. Y. A. G. O— 

The Chapter presented DeWitt C. Garret- 
son in a recital Oct. 28 on the 3m Roches- 
ter Organ in St. Thomas’ Church, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., in a program of Bach, Widor, 
Franck, and Gluck’s Dance of the Happy 
Spirits, Holloway’s Courante, and 
d’Aquin’s Noel. 


—A. O. P. C. CELEBRATION— 
The celebration of the 40th anniversary 
of the American Organ Players Club of 
Philadelphia drew congratulatory mes- 
sages from eleven States from California 
to New York and from Massachusetts to 
Texas. Dr. Rollo Maitland’s minister, 
Henry S. Fry’s music-committee chair- 
man, and an architect were the speakers. 
To celebrate also twenty years of faith- 
ful service as president of the Club, Dr. 
John M. E. Ward was presented with “a 
handsome gold wrist-watch and he was so 
flabbergasted that he was without speech 
to say even ‘Thank you.’” 


—ST. CLOUD, MINN.— 
St. Mary’s R. C. has contracted with the 
Welte-Tripp Organ Corporation for a 
3m, the negotiations handled by J. C. Cox 
of Welte’s Chicago office. . 


—PEEKSKILL, N. Y— 
St. Peter’s Church dedicated its Austin 
Organ Oct. 29, Miss Muriel E. Clinton; 
organist of the church, presiding. The 
following recitals were given during No- 
vember: Miss Clinton on Nov. 5; Albert 
F. Robinson on the 12th; 18th, Channing 
Lefebvre; 24th, Dr. Miles Farrow. 
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—FORT WORTH A.G.0.— 
The Chapter held a meeting Oct. 20 in 
Central Methodist, with Miss Maybelle 
Boaz as hostess at the dinner, and a pro- 
gram of organ music by Mary Richardson, 
playing Guilmant and Faulkes; Louise 
Kersh, in Widor, Brahms, and Farley; 
Nathalie Jessup, playing Mendelssohn’s 
4th Sonta and the Boellmann Priere; and 
William Barclay, playing Franck’s Piece 
Heroique. Nov. 24 the meeting was held 
in the Polytechnic Methodist. 
—WINNIPEG C.C.0.— 

The 5th annual Church Music Confer- 
ence was held Nov. 3 and 4 with choral 
evensong in All Saints’ and an evening 
service in Knox Church, with the follow- 
ing anthems presented: 

“Glorious in Heaven”—Vittoria 

“O Light of Life’—Bach 

“Sanctus”—Palestrina 

“And I saw another Angel”—Stanford 

Descants by Alan Gray and Geoffrey 
Shaw were featured in two of the hymns. 
The Sunday afternoon recitals of the 
Center’s present schedule are by H. Hugh 
Bancfort, Nov. 16; Ronald W. Gibson, 
Dec. 14; Filmer E. Hubble, Jan. 11, and 
Herbert J. Sadler, Feb. 1. 

—MISSOURI A.G.0.— 

Clokey’s Symphonic Piece for organ and 
piano was presented Oct. 27 in the Chap- 
ter’s program at Kingshighway Presby- 
terian, Mrs. David Kriegshaber hostess 
and pianist, Paul Friess organist; the In- 
termezzo had to be repeated to satisfy the 
audience, and Chopin’s 2nd Mvt. of the 
Em Concerto was used as an encore. The 
second part of the program dealt with the 
liturgical service, with full explanatory 
remarks by Miss Louise Titcomb. The 
Catholic service was discussed by Mr. 
Skipworth, and the Jewish by Mrs. 
Kriegshaber. The famous composer, E. 
R. Kroeger, commented on the scarcity of 
good church music among current publica- 
tions. 

-—-GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.— 
Palmer Christian dedicated the 3-58 Kim- 
ball.in Grace Church Oct. 31; the instru- 
ment is a memorial of Emily J. Clarke. 
Specifications were by R. P. Elliot in con- 
sultation with Mr. Christian and the or- 
ganist of the Church, Verne R. Stilwell. 
The entire organ is expressive, the Great 
being separately enclosed and the Pedal 
carefully distributed in the other cham- 
bers for best effect. The bench is ad- 
justable for height; Chimes dampers are 
controlled by a locking pedal, and there 
is a locking pedal also for Chimes soft 
stroke; the Choir chamber has shutters 
also in its back wall, opening into the 
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Parish House, which may be opened at 
the console for processional; there is a 
Universal Independent Crescendo 
Coupler; the Register Crescendo is ar- 
ranged to silence Tremulants and Per- 
cussion at a selected point; Onoroffs in 
the key-cheeks give control of Pedal Or- 
gan by manual Combons; and there are 
43 Combons in all. 








New York 




















Miss Edith E. Sackett of the Fort George 
Presbyterian, brought back an average of 
85% with her Junior Choir in the October 
contests held in Hotel Astor; winning the 
cup three years in succession makes it a 
permanent prize. The Fort George or- 
ganization under Miss Sackett’s direction 
consists of a junior choir and a special 
soloist, Miss Geraldine Riegger—who in 
a recent concert turned over the proceeds 
to the Fort George juniors for the pur- 
chase of silver service crosses awarded 
for perfect monthly attendance. 

William A. Goldsworthy in the famous 
St. Mark’s in the Bouwerie has a choir 
of 12 men this year, and a more strenu- 
ous program of novelties than ever be- 
fore. This famous choir “will match any 
male choir in the country” and visitors 
to the City will do well to hear the after- 
noon service. 

A daughter to Mr. and Mrs. Leopold 
Stokowski was born at the Stokowski 
residence in New York City; Mr. Stokow- 
ski, the famous conductor of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, was for some years or- 


ganist of St. Bartholomew’s, New York,: 


which post he relinquished when he de- 
termined to abandon the console in favor 
of the baton. 

A piano with two keyboards was 
demonstrated in recital in Wanamaker’s 
store, by the inventor’s wife, Winifred 
Christie-Moor, Oct. 30. 

Dr. Clarence Dickinson during Novem- 
ber at the Brick Church gave a series of 
services on “gems of spiritual song,” 
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illustrating five Psalm texts with music 
by many composers. 

Labor Temple, of which Stanley Day is 
organist, is now using its new Austin, 
a 3-33 with Chimes; there are 45 Com- 
bons, 24 Couplers, and the usual console 
conveniences. 

Westchester County’s 7th annual music 
festival is announced for May 20, 22, and 
23, under Albert Stoessel’s direction. 

Hillgreen, Lane & Co. are erecting a 
2m in St. Luke’s Mission Chapel, under 
the supervision of Gustav F. Dohring, the 
firm’s New York representative; the or- 
gan is being placed at the rear and above 
the alter, over the Vestry room, the only 
place available. 

Dr. Clarence Dickinson at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary on Oct. 31 gave Verdi’s 
Manzoni Requiem with a chorus of 50 
and four soloists. 

Mr. Seibert’s first program of the sea- 
son as official organist of Town Hall was 
played Nov. 21, using compositions by 
jean Bach, Nevin, Wagner, and 

on. 

Harold Vincent Milligan opened his 
4m Hook-Hastings in the new Riverside 
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Church Noy. 14—the first in a series of 
recitals, as announced in November 
TAD. 

Miss Ruth Julia Hall, of the old John 
Street M. E., is giving an unusual series 
of Thursday musicales at 4:30; first is 
an organ program, then a talk on some 
music subject, and then a piano program, 
all by Miss Hall. 

Prof. Samuel A. Baldwin has resumed 
his recitals at the College of the City of 
New York, where he plays every Wednes- 
day and Sunday afternoon at 4 o’clock. 
Prof. Baldwin gave his 1289th recital late 
in October. 

Morris W. Watkins in the Church of 
the Savior, Brooklyn, offered an unusual 
program Nov. 16 as the first in an en- 
larged series this season, for afternoon 
and evening service. At 4 on the 16th 
his program was Brahms’ “Song of Des- 
tiny,” Palestrina’s “I Will Magnify Thee,” 
George Mead’s “Benedictus Es,’ Dickin- 
son’s “List to the Lark,” and Holst’s 
“Eternal Father.” Mr. Watkins calls the 
Meade “Benedictus” “the finest of its 
kind.” 
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—KILGEN— 

The First M. E., Pueblo, Col., has con- 
tracted for a 3-38 with Harp and Chimes. 
The instrument is in the nature of a re- 
order, in that the present minister of the 
church was formerly pastor of another 
church where a new Kilgen had been in- 
stalled. The interesting features of the 
stoplist are the choice of string-tone for 
the 16’ stops of Great and Choir, the 
usual smooth 8’ crescendo that has char- 
acterized recent Kilgen specifications, am- 
ple pianissimo 16’ Pedal tone, and two 
Ripieni, one of 5 and one of 7 ranks. To 
further increase the ease with which the 
modern organist can secure varied regis- 
trational effects the inexpensive but effec- 
tive synthetic method is used for a 
Qunitadena in the Swell and an Oboe in 
the Choir. 

St. Mary’s Church of the Incarnation, 
Hazleton, Pa., has ordered a 2-25, with 
~~ and display pipes. 

Joseph’s Hospital, Elmira, N. Y., 
— ‘contracted through the New York 
Kilgen office for a 2-13. 

Zion Lutheran, Johnstown, Pa., J. 
Griffith, organist, has contracted for a 3- 
54, through Alfred G. Kilgen; the chancel 
organs will be on both sides of the chan- 
cel and there is an Echo Organ of six 
stops with an Echo Pedal at 16’ and 8’. 
The console will be on a movable plat- 
form and a 10 h.p. Orgoblo supplies the 
wind. Chimes are available from Great 
and Echo, and Harp from Choir; the 
reeds are Gt. Tromba, Sw. 16’ Wald- 
horn and 8’ Cornopean and Oboe 
d’Amore, Ch. Corno di Bassetto, and 
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Echo Vox Humana. The Swell includes 
1 3/5’ Tierce and 2 2/3’ Nazard. 

Nov. 2 Walter Flandorf gave the dedi- 
catory recital on the Kilgen in the Church 
of Peace, Chicago. Mr. Flandorf also 
opened another Kilgen in Plymouth, Ind., 
Oct. 21, and Oct. 26 gave a recital on the 
new Kilgen in the Steuben Club, Chicago, 
using an all-German program. 

Alfred Schehl gave the dedicatory re- 
cital on the Kilgen in the First Baptist, 
Newport, Ky., Oct. 19. 

The historic Third Baptist, St. Louis, 
dedicated its new building and new Kil- 
gen organ Nov. 9, Miss Katherine Car- 
michael, organist. The old church was 
destroyed by fire some two years ago; 
it was the scene of many gatherings of 
the local organistic fraternities, and here 
such artists as Pietro Yon appeared in 
recital. The auditorium seats 2000. 


—OBERLIN— 
At a special audition in Finney Chapel 
Oct. 26 Bruce H. Davis played Dr. An- 
drews’ new Sonata in B-flat for an in- 
vited group of students and faculty. 

John Earl McCormick, formerly of the 
theory department of Whitman College, 
Walla Walla, Wash., is in Oberlin this 
year doing work towards his Master’s 
Degree. 

Walter Blodgett, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and First Unitarian, 
Chicago, is enrolled as a senior in Ober- 
lin College and will complete his course 
in June. He is at St. Andrew’s Episcopal, 
Elyria, this year. 

Wilbur Rowland who has been at the 
First Congregational, Toledo, the past two 
years is again at Shorter College, Rome, 
Georgia; he was there in 1926-28. 

Leo Holden of the teaching staff at 
Oberlin gave an unusually well-played re- 
cital on the new 3-45 Skinner in Warner 
Hall Nov. 6th. He played the Jepson 
Pastel, and compositions by Franck, 
Vierne, Dethier, Reger, and Andrews. 

Kenneth Holt gave his senior recital on 
the 4-80 Skinner in Finney Chapel, Nov. 
10. 


—LOS ANGELES— 
The Moller organ in Florence Avenue 
M. E. was dedicated Nov. 5 in a recital 
by Alexander Schreiner. 


—WHEATON, ILL.— 
Gary Memorial M. E. dedicated its new 
building and the 3-43 Austin on Oct. 19, 
Miss Elisabeth Spooner, organist. The 
organ includes Harp and Deagan Chimes. 
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Novelty is the spice of the evening serv- 
ices at Dudley Street Baptist. Under the 
clever organist William T. Samsel there 
was instituted recently a series of 
“National Nights” consisting of Irish, 
Scotch, Indian, German, etc., at which 
were sung groups of folksongs and 
church music. On the German program 
there figured three old chorales sung a 
cappella by a chorus of 50; in one chorale 
the original German text was used. This 
church seats 1200 and several hundred 
more were unable to get entrance 

At Christ Church, Quincy, where he 
plays a 2m Laws, Edward B. Whittredge 
is arousing interest through the per- 
formance of standard cantatas. Recently 
the boychoir sang Stainer’s “Daughter of 
Jairus,” now rarely heard as a whole. 

A 2-26 Casavant was dedicated in Octo- 
ber in the First Parish Church, Belmont, 
as a memorial to Edward P. Atkins. 
Chimes and Harp are included. 

The Germani recital at the Old South 
Church under the auspices of the New 
England A.G.O. attracted a fairly large 
audience at one dollar a ticket. The pro- 
gram was played with perfect technic and 
a calm reserve. It failed to arouse much 
enthusiasm. 

Following established custom, the New 
England Chapter after featuring Germani 
passed on to a member of its own forces 
for the next recital. Emmanuel Church 
with its great Casavant was the place and 
Albert W. Snow the organist. 

An organ and voice concert was given 
in October at the First Congregational, 
Waltham, by Walter F. Starbuck and 
Leon F. Gay. No legitimate organ com- 
positions were played but the program 
was unique in that it featured five of 
Wagner’s music dramas. 

So far as has been learned, Tremont 
Temple has not yet made contracts for 
its organist. There are rumors and that 
is all. The music committee adopted an 
original way in the hearing of candidates. 
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As the Temple has a broadcasting station, 
the candidate plays for radio audience 
for an hour. By invitation, I attended 
the recital of Herbert Hooper. Only 
three or four persons were visibly present 
in the vast auditorium, but who can tell 
how many of the interested members of 
the congregation may have tuned in to 
hear the music? 

St. Barnabas’ Church, Falmouth, re- 
cently has been seeking an organist, as 
the former incumbent went to the 
Episcopal Church in Reading. Thus far 
it has been reported that there were 18 
applicants which the committee reduced 
to three. The number of candidates is 
mentioned to show the difficulty of ob- 
taining church work in or near Boston. 
Falmouth is fully seventy-five miles from 
Boston and inconvenient to reach. 

The First Baptist, Brookline, has given 
its position to Walter Howe of Andover, 
a brilliant musician and scholar. Mr. 
Howe for several years had charge of 
the music at the First Parish, Meeting 
House Hill, and continues at Abbott 
Academy as music director. 


—LARCHMONT, N. Y.— 
One of the most beautiful new churches 
in the East was the scene of a notable 
ceremony here on Nov. 3 when Robert 
N. Platt, organist of the Church, dedi- 
cated the new Aeolian Organ in the 
Larchmont Avenue Church. John Russell 
Pope was the architect of the Church and 
the Aeolian Company was chosen to sup- 
ply an organ that would be as distinctive 
as the edifice itself. The verdict was un- 
animous that both building and organ 
were the products of master artists. 


—MEHAFFEY— 

Ernest L. Mehaffey of New York City 
gave a recital Nov. 3 in the Congrega- 
tional Church, Bridgeton, Me.; Nov. 13 
in the Central Congregational, Battleboro, 
Vt.; Nov. 14 in the Church of Christ the 
King, Rutland, Vt.; and Nov. 21 in the 
Baptist Church, Stafford, Conn. 
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—TEXAS A.G.O.— 
Mrs. Charles R. Mitchell, of Central 
Christian, was hostess for the October 
meeting, when Miss Katherine Hammons 
lead the discussion of The Church as a 
Community Center for Music. Mrs. E. 
R. Brooks, Mrs. Forrest Reed, and Miss 
Alice Knox Fergusson then played one 
number each, as special favorites of their 
respective congregations, the numbers be- 
ing Hollin’s Intermezzo, Dickinson’s Re- 
verie, and Yon’s Gesu Bambino. 
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There is something new under the sun. 
Our women organists who, I understand, 
feel themselves discriminated against, 
have formed a society of their own, to 
encourage themselves and seek publicity 
for women organists. I and the whole 
T.A.O. family offer them congratulations 
and we promise them every considera- 
tion. 

The choir situation is seriously dis- 
turbed here because of finances; one in- 
stance is the Woodward Congregational 
which has taken a radical step and gone 
back to an octet of men’s voices. 

Such theater organists as did retain 
their posts almost entirely disappeared 
under the discouragements of the strike 
called in September; however some of 
them are again hard at work at their 
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consoles, though I fear the vast majority 
are permanently out. 

The Michigan A.G.O. used their Oct. 
21 meeting for many serious discussions, 
among them a discussion of the Guild 
Exams. The topics of interest were the 
practicality of the Exams and the high 
percentage of candidates who failed last 
June. The report says, “We shall prob- 
ably devote considerable time to this sub- 
ject in the near future and you may be 
prepared to hear from the Michigan 
Chapter in no uncertain terms. We of 
the Middle West are not tied to any tra- 
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ditions of the Continent or the British 
Isles and can’t see the use of certain 
things which certainly do not ‘come into 
the daily experience of every competent 
organist.’. . . One of the organ test 
pieces received condemnation, for one 
could hardly conceive of an occasion up- 
on which to use it after it was learned.” 
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The present contribution, although longer 
than usual, is a general record rather than 
a detailed comment. 

First, as regards organs new and re- 
built, perhaps the most striking instance 
is that of the organ in Pollokshields 
Parish Church, Glasgow, at which my 
son, Purcell J. Mansfield, presides. An 
evening was devoted to a recital by Mr. 
Mansfield (the program including Stough- 
ton’s By the Waters of Babylon) given on 
behalf of the Organists’ Benevolent 
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League, and preceded and followed by an 
explanation and demonstration of the in- 
strument to members of the Glasgow So- 
ciety of Organists and the general public. 
The interest taken by the latter was so 
marked that long queues were formed in 
the street, and the spacious and beauti- 
ful church crowded to its utmost capacity. 

In memory of my lamented friend, 
Josiah Booth, a Tuba has been added and 
a memorial plaque affixed to the organ 
in Park Chapel, Crouch End, London, the 
instrument on which he played for so 
many years. 

The organ in St. George’s Hall, Liver- 
pool, will, Mr. Ellingford tells me, be 
placed under reconstruction very shortly. 
I attended one of Mr. Ellingford’s recitals 
in July, on which occasion he played my 
son’s Passacaglia, and I was delighted to 
notice the increased and appreciative audi- 
ence. Rushworth & Dreaper, of Liver- 
pool, are erecting a new organ for the 
Philharmonic Hall in that city. The 
specification has been designed chiefly 
with a view to the use with an orches- 
tra. The firm last named are undertak- 
ing the reconstruction of Dr. Alfred 
Hollins’ organ in St. George’s West 
Church, Edinburgh. A new concert organ 
of 3 manuals is to be erected in Vic- 
toria University, Manchester. 

So much has been written concerning 
the re-opening of St, Paul’s Cathedral and 
its reconstructed organ—now probably the 
finest cathedral organ in the world—that 
it will only be necessary here to state 
that the full stoplist of the 5-88 instru- 
ment, as well as a record of Dr. Stanly 
Marchant’s opening recitals, will be found 
in The Musical Times for August. 

The recitals at Alexandra Palace, 
London, now considered to be one of the 
finest concert organs in existence, were 
given during September and will be re- 
sumed in November by the organist, 
Reginald Goss-Custard, a grand-nephew 
of Sir John Goss. 

It is stated that the mother of Miss 
Amy Johnson, the celebrated aeronaut, 
was at one time organist of Princes Street 
Wesleyan Church, Hull. 

The attendance at the Three Choirs 
Festival at Hereford, early in September, 
was smaller than usual, and the new 
works produced made but little impres- 
sion. 

Rutland Boughton is of opinion that or- 
gans are put into churches to hide the 
fact that people can no longer sing. He 
thinks they, together with pianos, should 
be destroyed. He does not say what 
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measures he would employ to exterminate 
the present performers upon these instru- 
ments. The records of recent organ re- 
constructions show there is not the slight- 
est prospect of his drastic suggestion’s 
being carried out. 

Recent changes of position include the 
appointment of C. L. Hylton-Stewart to 
Chester Cathedral, he being succeeded at 
Rochester Cathedral by H. A. Bennett, of 
Doncaster Parish Church, and Mr. 
Bennett by Dr. G. P. Saunders. C. E. 
Osmond, a pupil of Dr. Alcock of Salis- 
bury, has been appointed to St. Alban’s 
Cathedral. A. Meale has resigned his 
voluntary work as organist at the Free 
Church Union Festivals held annually at 
the Crystal Palace, London. He is suc- 
ceeded by Dr. E. Thiman mentioned in 
a preceding paragraph of these notes. 

Amongst recent deaths I regret to rec- 
ord Dr. E. T. Sweeting (b. September, 
1863), sometime organist of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, and Dr. G. J. Bennett 
(b. May 5, 1863), for 35 years organist 
of Lincoln Cathedral. Dr. Bennett’s 
works on counterpoint will long remain 
as evidences of his scholarship and sound 
theoretical attainments. 


Since the opening of the organ in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral last summer, few efforts 
in the direction of organ reconstruction 
have aroused so much interest as the re- 
building of the organ in St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor. Here a magnificent 
four-manual, after. nine years of more or 
less repair, has been divided and, for the 
first time in *organ history, “constructed 
with complete independent control from 
two keyboards.” The two performers are 
visible to each other, and the stop-control 
of each console are quite independent of 
the other. The rebuild has been carried 
out by Walker & Sons, and Rothwell & 
Sons, the latter being the inventor of the 
double and independent console arrange- 
ment. 

Another reopening was that of the or- 
gan in Carlisle Cathedral, celebrated on 
Oct. 10, by a recital by H. Goss-Custard, 
of Liverpool Cathedral. I also under- 
stand that Messrs. Willis have obtained a 
contract for the installation of a 4m in 
City Hall, Sheffield, a building now in 
course of erection. , 

Amongst organ appointments of recent 
date there may be mentioned that of Dr. 
G. Bennett at Lincoln Cathedral. 

*The two-console control may be new to 
England but it has been used in America 
for many years and in many organs.—Eb. 
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An ex-service musician voices in The 
Musical Times the grievances of organ- 
ists who have returned from the Great 
War (or, as some would prefer to term 
it, the Great Murder) able-bodied, but 
only to find their positions filled by men 
who were too old, exempted, or too young 
to participate in that tremendous waste 
of men and money. The writer is par- 
ticularly severe upon the English Cathe- 
dral authorities who, he states, have only 
bestowed five positions to ex-service men. 
Here attention may be drawn to the 
shameful closing of the door (or, better 
perhaps the slamming thereof) by the 
last-named powers, in the face of almost 
all musicians over 30 years of age, thus 
placing a premium upon inexperience and 
a discount upon its opposite. 


Speaking concerning the selection of 
church music by organists and choir- 
masters, G. A. Cooper very targely agrees 
with the views expressed in that able ar- 
ticle on Modernistic Music which ap- 
peared in THE AMERICAN ORGANIST in 
October. He says, repeating or re- 
echoing what I have been saying and 
writing for some years past, that in av oid- 
ing certain progressions and peculiarities 
of music of the last century, “composers 
have attached themselves’ | to new ones 
with still more insistence.” Hence it is 
that by far the larger portion of the so- 
called modern church and organ music 
exhibits characteristics which do not 
prove its originality but merely serve to 
give it a date. 
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It now becomes necessary to mention 
the death, in the prime of life, of an ex- 
cellent musician and friend, Albert E. 
Tucker, F.R.C.O., of Bristol. After hold- 
ing various positions in Bath, Mr. Tucker 
was for a time organist of the Parish 
Church, Clifton, finally succeeding W. 
Haydn Cox at the Parish Church of 
Westbury-on-Trym, near Clifton. Mr. 
Tucker was the efficient local secretary 
of the London College of Music, and his 
loss will be felt not only officially and 
locally but, personally, by many pupils 
and friends. 
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—ON THE AIR— 





FRANCES McCOLLIN, Sleep, Holy Babe . 
A song for high or medium voice 


JAMES H. ROGERS, The Shepherds in Judea 
Medium voice 


Words adapted by Charles F. Manney 
A song for medium voice. 


FRANCES McCOLLIN, The Holy Birth 
Octavo No. 14,416 


Octavo No. 14,442 


Angels Singing O’er the Plains 
A carol for men’s voices. Octavo No. 14 439. 





New Christmas Music 


LOUIS ADOLPHE COERNE, A Rhyme —- Christmastide. 


CESAR FRANCK (Arranged by Edward Shippen Barnes), Yule . 15 


Oliver Ditson Gom pany 
179 Tremont St. Bo SLOW Tew Yor 10 E, 34th St. 


° “The Spirit of St. Louis is again to take 
the air,” says the St. Louis Times. KMOX 
is broadcasting 20 concerts by the St. 
Louis Symphony, Sunday evenings at 5 
o’clock, c.s.t. That’s just like St. Louis. 
They heard that the New York Philhar- 
50 monic had planned 27 concerts over the 
Columbia system, with the first concert on 
Oct. 5. Rivalry is good. 


50 —ERNEST F. JORES— 
Mr. Jores is giving Sunday afternoon pro- 
grams in Christ Church, Montpelier, Vt., 
and Nov. 21 gave a recital on the 3m 
50 Estey in Bethany Congregational; and 
Nov. 10 he gave a piano recital of his own 
compositions in Montpelier. His new 
15 symphony has been arranged (by the com- 
poser himself) as an organ sonata, and 
will likely be produced this season along 
with other new works written since Mr. 
Jores moved from New York to Mont- 
pelier. 


4 ‘ —PARIS— 
WILLIAM S. NAGLE, The King of Kings i 15 The French court on Nov. 6 gave judg- 
Octavo No. 14,441. A carol. ment against an opera singer who had 
OLD FRENCH MELODY (Arranged by George B. Nevin), 15 re a ae eos Se 


cal Courier. The Courier brought suit for 
the balance, $750, which the court awarded 
in full. 


—LONG BRANCH, N. J.— 
St. James’ P. E. has contracted, through 
Gustav F. Dohring, for a 3-46 Hillgreen- 
Lane Organ. 


—FLEMINGTON CHOIRS—. 
The Chorus of the Alumni of the Flem- 
ington Children’s Choirs, Flemington, N. 
J., have issued an attractive 32-page book- 
let giving the current program and all in- 
formation about this unique organization. 




















The “Gift “Perfect” 


ih No organ is complete without 
the poignant beauty of these 
“Liberty” Organ Chimes. 


The pure inspiring melody of 
their rich bell tones stirs the 
hearts of worshippers to prayer 
and praise. 


“Liberty” Organ Chimes and 
“Liberty” Organ Harp add great- 
ly to the power and appeal of 
your playing. They blend per- 
fectly with all other stops of the 
organ, and stand out in rare 
beauty when played alone. 


























ek: Consult your organ builder. New 
catalog mailed on request. 


The Kohler-Liebich Company 
3537 Lincoln Ave. Chicago, II. 
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CHIMES 
the “Soul” of the Organ 
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ORGOBLO 


A reliable organ 
blower that starts at 
the press of a button 
and will give satisfac- 
tory service for years. 


Quiet, efficient, inex- 
pensive, — and a size 
and type for every 
service. 


Let us send you the 


catalog. 
THE SPENCER TURBINE CO. 
HARTFORD, § POWER CONNECTICUT 
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By William H. Barnes 
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Schlieder Method, 428 
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652, 714 
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Appreciation, by Miss Davis, 217 
Home-Made Christmas Card, by Mr. 
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Oh Wondrous Power, by Miss Smith, 414 
The Organ, by Dr. Audsley, 414 
The Organ, by Miss Procter, 415 
Organ at St. Mark’s, by Miss Moor, 740 
To My Choir, by Mr. Brant, 33 


SPECIALS 
Code of Ethics, 210 
Credo, by MacManus, 82 
Lines o’ Type, 345 
The Organ, by de Balzac, 415 
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“Our Christmas Gift,” by Douglas, 738 
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Mr. Barnes’ Editorials: 
Atlantic City Organ, 93 
Austins, Three, 407 
Hanover Organ,’ 602 
Installing Chimes, 668 


Multum in Parvo, 729 
Old Organ, 478 
Salvation Army Organ, 729 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral Organ, 408 
Tuning Mixtures, 730 
Unit System, 157, 222, 284, 346 
Accompanist, 95 
By William Ripley Dorr 
Acoustics in the Laboratory, 158 
By Robert Pier Elliot 
Atlantic City Organ: 
By Edgar H. Bauman, 344 
By C. S. Losh, 94 
By Emerson L. Richards, 94 
Building a Great Organ, 603 
By J. Herbert Springer 
Chimes, 44, 91, 168, 243 
Chimes Installation, 668 
By Dr. Frederick T. Egener 
Fifth, 94 
By C. Siebert Losh 
France Tries a Modern Organ, 302 
By Frederick C. Mayer 
Franciscan Monastery Organ, 218 
Moller’s Artiste, 542 
My New Pilcher, 480 
By George Lee Hamrick 
Old-Organ Problem, 478 | 
By Gustav F. Dohring 
Pilcher Masterpiece, 38 
Recreations of a Country Parson, 670 
By William Merriam Crane 
St. Patrick’s Organs, 147 
Small Organs, Two, 227 | 
By Gustav F. Dohring 
Unit and Straight, 222, 284, 346 
By Tyler Turner 
Yale University Opening, 40 
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Canceller Double-Touch, 29 
Combination Lock, 98 
Combination Pistons: Capture System, 98 
Exclusive, 159 
Preparations, 98, 159 
Register Crescendo: 
Adjustable, 98, 159 
Clear-Away, 483 
Fade-Out, 483 
Group-Start, 483 
Unison Offs, 98 


POINTS & VIEWPOINTS 
Analysis Sheet, 608 
Builders Reorganize, 430 
Chimes Again, 732 

By Gustav F. Dohring 
Console Equipment, 544 

By Robert Pier Elliot 


: ORGANS AND BUILDINGS HOUSING THEM . : 
a—Article. b—Building photo. c—Console photo. d—Digest or detail of Stoplst. 
m—Photo of mechanism, pipework, or detail. p—Photo of case or interior of audi- 


torium, s—Stoplist. 


Calif.: Los Angeles ..St. Vincent’s ...........6.- Kilgen, cp512 
Palos Verdes ...... W. R. Dorr Residence ....Hall, s97,p98 
San Rafael ........St. Vincent’s Orphanage ... Wangerin, s426 


Col.: Colo. Springs 
Conn.: Hartford .... Bushnell Mem. Hall 


New Haven ....... Yale University .... 
New Haven ....... Yale University .... 
Del.: Newark ....... Delaware University 
Wilmington ....... P. S. duPont Estate 
D. C.: Washington .. Franciscan Monastery 
Ce Si First Bapust 2.5.5. 
BEL S SSRNCARO 4... 5055.00 St. John’s Lutheran 
LGNMERIND Accs sss sn St, REGGMIAS: 2.660005 
ON PET: PEANUT 5 os is 50025000 
OS Peer Steuben Club ........ 
Glen Ellyn ........ le. ene 


Ind.: Indianapolis ... 
Ia.: Des Moines ..... 


.-Colorado College .... 


Third Scientist ..... 
Church of Christ:... 


beweee Welte, s609,b647 
oer Austin, b141,a407 
Eater Hall, b565 

nun Skinner, acps40 
spine Aeolian, b259 
cia Aeolian, 


cmp130,p466,c468,a495,m558, 
‘ a570 
tae Pilcher, abps218 


eee Pilcher, c477,as480 


“seen Moller, s483 

SEuee Barton, dm500 

ee. Kilgen, b488 

inane Marr & Colton, s159 
ieee Hillgreen-Lane, b7 
Secune Kilgen, b768 


Ky.: Frankfort ...... G. F. Berry Residence ..... Hillgreen-Lane, cp199 
La:> Baton Rouse ... First O10. E. .......506:300000¢ Pilcher, s610 
Mass.: Boston ....... First Unitarian ..........: Skinner, c221 

Oe er. Temple Ohabei Shalom ....Kilgen, p576 

BONS: 5 hiv can cxesss Veteran’s Hospital ........ Kilgen, s547 
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Marblehead ....... Catholic Chutel 46.<600.0- Welte, a729,s735 
RGQUIGD: i6sccs00%sie-ee H. U. Camp Residence ....Frazee, c167,s287 
Mich.: But. 2.00003 (Count Ste Bs dscccecusves Page, s287 
Minn,: Minneapous ..St, Mark's... s2c6600.0080% Kimball, 4157 
Mo.: Kansas City ..Linwood Boul. Presb. ...... Kilgen, p384 
Dt AGNES: oissc ocienee Bethlehem Lutheran ....... Kilgen, p640 
Se ct re re CARBO ERN 5 ssc ies ac iitos'os ace Kilgen, p448 
Soe Ot Caer Dr. P. B. Eversden Res. ...Kilgen, s752 
ho) oe Bc: re set, BYANGIS| WAVICE o:06:0:00: Kilgen, bc128 
Bt TUOUIS 4.66.0 e eee St. Mary’s Hospital ....... Estey, cp197 
Se 0) Ta ree Washington University ....Kilgen, p561 
N. H.: Newport .....South Congregational ..... Estey, b583 
N. J.: Atlantic City ..Convention Hall .......... Midmer - Losh, d44,a93,d94,a228,a409, 
b470,p471,c552,a617,d669,d693,dm734 
Atlantic City ...... Conv. Hall Ball Room ....Kimball, ms28, c35 
Atlantic City .....< Rfd. Tmpl, Beth. Isr; ....... Austin, s546 
Bridgeton. 24.00.60 Second Presp; ..icc0060.00' Hall, cp336 
Green Village ..... W. P. Conway Residence .. Austin, s673 
Newark ....... .«eeCentral High School ...... Moller, b133 
DUI AENE ooo s viaieciewe Gtace CHUICK 6.06506 scenes Austin, p525,s671 
South Orange ..... Holy Communion ......... Moller, c47 
Union City. ...662.06 St. Michael’s Mon. ........ Hillgreen-Lane, b51 
N.Y. Bbimiva ....... <2 Gri ECGS ocd cinsicses sieve Hall, cb702 
ONGDOLE, 6.0:0:s:8:4:0:0:05s Rts BI 8 oie c siebiaisie-s.ereieie ere Rochester, s287 
SOE al uss ccc ss sce INCRE GE OOD: 6 5.60:5:800:0'010'00 Marr & Colton, s735 
Great Neck ....... USING 5 isos cists cas si as Hall, p201 
Larchmont 2.04... sLarch. Ave. Church ....... Aeolian, b370, b719,s735 
10 ee) ST Hillgreen-Lane, s227 
NOW VOT os c0scce All Angels in 1889 ........ b231 
New York ...<...< All Saints, Harlem ........ Welte, b715 
NEW VOT: 6ciccsce Calvary. Baptist: i6.00:6003 00 Welte, s351 
New Yor 5... J. W. Campbell Office ..... Welte, c667,a671 
INOW VOTE 6.000008 CAMNGHIO TIAN casiescess es Kilgen, bc64,cp256 
New York ........ Mipat Tete Bs, o.c55900% Pilcher, s672 
INGW. YORK ci6ccscs Heavenly RESt occa cesses Austin, c195 
New York ........igh Schools (7) ......... Estey, b327,s609,a626 
New York ........ THOAONANON 0:6 cie:c:a:6:6'5.0:0:0-0:9%0 Moller, s546 
New York ...... ja RRBTOCOMION: oes :esisiere.sie.ccees Austin, p193 
New YO ....606 Mt. Washington Presb. ....Hall, bp452 
New York 6.000 SE GOGRte 6: 5.6.68 6.010: 5:0'6°8 Austin, c195 
New York ...... oo St; Pat. CORHOGESl .....5.0 62 Kilgen, p129,abcms147,p192,a408 
New York. ......35 St. Thomas Aquinis ....... Kilgen, s546 
New York ...... «Salvation Army ........... Estey, b73,s410,d729 
New York 2.066 c< Seamen’s Church Inst. ..... Hall, cbp445 
New York ..... sist BECOME ETOBDN 6:6.0'0:01e,0:0:51:0:08 Austin, a407,s410,a413 
New York ........ Second Scientist .......... Pilcher, ab38 
New York .....00+ Sec. Scient Brooklyn ...... Moller, s672 
New York .....20: Waldorf Astoria ......... Moller, b323 
Peekskill ........ pees CERI S! since sca wren wee Austin, s479 
Riverdale ......... M. E. Church Home ...... Hillgreen-Lane, s227 
TROCHOSERD 6:05 b:0:0. 00:6 BSL LOMIAB, Gievssice saves s ..-Rochester, cp345,as350 
OE a Susie cieor so ROBUPTOCHON, .6cescsscccene Welte, s546 
Syractse .......00. Syt. UNivergny 0600 s.0600is Aeolian, b203,p371,p515 
West Point ....... Military Academy .......... Moller, b513,d543 
White Plains ...... Wstchstr. Center .......... Aeolian, p395,c540,s545 
N. C.: Chapel Hill ...Univ. North Car. ........ Reuter, s28, c728 
LD TTT Cl; ee a Duke University .......... Aeolian, p643 
Ohio: Cleveland .....Art Institute .............. Skinner, p449 
CCGIOIIIIE 6.0 oan sare Glen Echo Presb. ......... Hillgreen-Lane, s679 
N. Canton ........ Church, $422 ........0.000 ss 
Olde Tala) 6.cccees Boston Ave. M. E. ........ Kilgen, b320,b660,p663,c665 
Fa: Bastion .....+ jeae BIAIROEG) PLOSDS .oc.oscs0e05 Hillgreen-Lane, c329,s411 
TIOHOUED 6.cc6 000% Dt MAMHOWS) cose ccccwoss Austin, abcps602 
Harrisburg ..... ..-Salem Reformed ........ .» Moller, p527 
ETc [SECS Le Moller, b455 
Philadelphia ....... Metropolitan Th. .......... Moller, c473 
Philadelphia ....... Moller Studios: ...4..6cccee Moller, cp216 
Philadelphia ....... St. James the Less ........ Hillgreen-Lane, b1 
Philadelphia ....... Unitarian, Germantown ....Austin, bep101 
Philadelphia ....... University of Pa. ........ -Austin, c472 
Pittsburgh ........ Shadyside Church ........ Moller, s609 
SCPARION 4:6.5.6.0 sic'ess Masonic Temple ........... Austin, s97 
SCTANIOR séic:sciceaice Scottish Rite Cath. ........ .Austin, $547 
Tenn.: Memphis .....St. Mary’s Cathedral ...... Kilgen, p704 
Tek. ¢ AUSHH «06.006 Ashes a. Se ie Pilcher, s286 
Wat PICHMONG .......:.09t Marlk’s P; Ey ..cccceces Hall, b752 
W. Va.: Beckley .... First Baptist ............0¢ Moller, s287 
Wis,: Milwaukee ..;..St: Jamies... 060s ccecee Pilcher, s97 
Rhinelander ....... St AUPHSUNE'S) si..ccesceee Pilcher, $411 
SlOUGHION ....40005 C. M. Osterheld Res. ...... Welte, s545 
TRITON 5 leiuls ee Gwin PGT TIRARNINOS 5 lossivece coe eens Stevens, s94 
France: Paris ....... M. Dupre’s Studio ........ p279 
a rr Guilmant Villa .......-¢. b278 
PO cs citsesasccad id GS | -Cavaille-Coll, ac 302 
Sw.: Fribourg ....... RSA RUO GN vicissesaciois drat erasers Mooser, ab111 
6 MOOT EYL RRO on Oe an OR endo Hall, acp95 
aul OOO Ce LEE Ee aia alc gts Rivera bier rae tras ees Moller, a543 
MOR NR INEIR ES) 555 05.4 ies g 8 sia IS wigIE A AIS GN A'8 GTO wena OaRA Resi Wasersioraaiorsls Estey, cp343,a366,c707 


SER csisss ais as GIST a Tso GIRolaie be wine a eine cane bead caaaee eae dan Estey, ac657 


Imported Stops, 547 
Installing Chimes: 
By Dr. Frederick T. Egener, 732 
By Robert Pier Elliot 
Ts the Old Organ Good Enough? 97 
Kimball Organization, 572, 610 
Longwood Blowers, 570 
Longwood Organ, 495 
Modernizing, 544 
By Gustav F, Dohring 
Silver Exclusively, 671 
That Question, 544 
By Tyler Turner 
That Small Organ, 733 
By Percy Chase Miller 
To Salesmen, 159 
Tracker Touch, 544 
By Dr. Caspar P. Koch 
World’s Largest Blower, 500 


THE CHURCH 
Prof. Dunham’s Editorials: 
Churches, 548 
Ear Training, 30 
Hymns, 99 
Laying Plans, 352 
Open Mind, 674 
Radio’s Effects, 228 
Technic, 160, 412 
Time-Keeping, 288 
Times Change, 484 
Unaccompanied Singing, 736 
Vocal Style, 611 
Bach Makes a Hit, 486 
By Leroy V. Brant 
Breathing, 230, 293, 550 
By A. Leslie Jacobs 
Calendar Suggestions, 30, 99, 162, 228, 
288, 352, 416, 484, 548, 611, 674 
Call to Idealism, 289 
By William S. Bailey 
Canticles, 292 
By Miss Elizabeth V. F. Vosseller 
Catholic Music, 232 
By Frederick W. Goodrich 
Children’s Choirs, 230, 353 
By Miss Vosseller 
Christmas Eve, 31 
By Leroy V. Brant 
Dedicating a Church Organ, 413 
Fantasy, 612 
Financing It, 613 
By Leroy V. Brant 
Hymn Service, 353 
By Leroy V. Brant 
Mayer’s Use, 219 
By William Hamilton 
Organist versus Chorister, 485 , 
Past, Present, Future, 737 
By Prof. Rowland W. Dunham 
Physical Fitness, 32 
By A. Leslie Jacobs 
Plain-Song, 549 
By Miss Vosseller 
Pronunciation, 677 
By A. Leslie Jacobs 
Service Selections, 33, 103, 162, 206, 232, 
291, 353, 416, 486, 550, 680, 739 
St. Martin’s in Providence, 100 
By Miss Blanche N. Davis 
Traditional-Carols Service, 676 
By Leroy V. Brant 
Why, How, Where, 675 
By Miss Alice Andrew 


POINTS & VIEWPOINTS 
Church Advertising, 103 
Church Report, 354 
Real Training, 676 
Riverside Church, 678 
St. Dunstan’s School, 633 
St. Paul’s, London, 437 
Selling the Idea, 162 
Seven-Year Record, 416 
Terrible, 617 
Union Theological, 573 
With Blushes, 679 
Worthy Projects, Two, 162 








STRICTLY ENTERTAINING 
Applause and Other Things, 421 
By Aaron Burr 
Arthur James Editorial, 745 
Entertainment the Solution, 104 
By John Scott 
Example, 422 
By Carl Schoman 
Fourth Estate in Organdom, 615 
By Edgar H. Bauman 
Here’s Hoping, 294 
Here We Are, 34 
Horace of the Sapphire, 419 
By Miss Barbara Bishop 
How About It? 418 
Ladies Score Again, 741 
Not Dead Yet, 294 
One Man’s Method, 617 
One Woman’s Method, 681 
By Miss Jean Wiener 
Pedalthumper Successor Sought, 682 
By James Emory Scheirer 
Poet’s and Peasant’s Corner, 106 
By James Emory Scheirer 
Recitalist Speaks, 355 
By Palmer Christian 
Recital Selections, 6, 36, 107, 169, 204, 299, 
328, 357, 368, 392, 436, 491, 553, 618, 684, 744 
Recital Selections, 616 
By H. R. Yarroll 
Rumpus Ridge Special, 553 
By James Emory Scheirer 
Shall We Take Heart? 417 
By Anna Atken Paterson 
Some Other Viewpoints, 550 
Strict Entertainment, 296 
By Tyler Turner 
True Story—and Sad, 355 
Mr. Van Dusen Speaks, 417 


POINTS & VIEWPOINTS 
Didn’t Pay, 236 
He Advertised It, 299 
Hopeful-Hopeless, 552 
Hotel Field, 489 

By Allen McK. Reid 
Moronia Says, 36 
Not Technical to Us, 490 

By Dr. Rollo F. Maitland 
One Way Out, 35 
Organ-Piano on the Air, 743 
Some Other Viewpoints, 551 
Sour Grapes, 489 
Steuben Club, 489 
Test Program, 681 
We Told You So, 105 


COLUMNS and FEATURES 
Business Talks, 498, 562, 622 
Calendar of Jan. 743, Feb. 55, Mar. 123, 
Apr. 177, May 238, June 305, July 356, 
Aug. 427, Sept. 494, Oct. 569, Nov. 625, 
Dec. 689 
Corrections, 8, 165, 170, 237, 316, 628, 693 
Events Forecast, 50, 108, 178, 698, 756 
Experience Column, 504, 570, 689 
Prizes, 45, 52, 237, 309, 425, 697 
Program Notes, 45, 170, 183, 409, 447, 488, 
496, 502, 556, 566, 673 
Registration Bureau, 113, 174, 315 
Uncensored Remarks, 113, 174, 236, 428, 
496, 624, 689 
By Gordon Balch Nevin 
We Moderns, 172, 431 
By Edward C. Douglas 


CRITIQUES 
Andrews, J. W., Service, 101 
Christian, Palmer, Recital. 297 
Courboin, Charles M., Recital, 299 
Goldsworthy, Wm. A., Service, 237 
Harris, Ralph A., Choir Concert, 234 
Keator, Mrs. Bruce S., Service, 101 
Marchal, Andre, Recital, 238 
Mitchell, Ernest, Service, 112 
Paulist Choristers, 176 
Porter, Hugh, Recital, 297 
Richards, G. Darlington, Service, 231 
Seibert. Henry F.. Service, 235 
Stoessel. Albert. Rehearsal. 366 
Ward, Herbert Ralph, Recital, 179 


POINTS & VIEWPOINTS 
Back Seat, 692 
Britain’s Musical Health, 690 
European Pilgrimage, 633 
Everybody’s Business, 115 
Fribourg, 111 
Guild Examinations, 506 
Interesting the Public, 692 
Kohler-Liebich, 361 
Lamentation, 697 
Maine “Stein Song,” 437 
Riverside Carillon, 504 


PICTORIALLY 


Aeolian Factory, 11 
Blowers: 

Chicago Stadium, 500 

duPont Estate, 558 
Crescendo Shutters, Austin, 331 
Duplex Action, 226 
Electric Action, Wicks, 225 
Electro-Pneumatic Relay, 225 
Erecting Room, Welte-Tripp, 621 
Key-Action Complete, Austin, 67 
Pitman Chest, 224 
Reed-Block, Austin, 387 
Relay Mechanism, Kilgen, 155 
Slider-and-Pallett Windchest, 223 
Ventil Windchest, 224 
Voicing Room, Welte-Tripp, 521 
Welte-Tripp Factory, 3 


GROUPS 
Estey Family, 399 
N.A.O. Penna. 10th Convention, 365 
Welte Chiefs, 594 
White Plains Festival Chorus, 395 


PERSONALS 
Abel, Earl, 356 
Adams, Frank Stewart, *424 
Allen, Warren D., *534 
Asper, Frank W., *534 
Auer, Leopold, 502 
Baldwin, Samuel A., 363 
Barnes, Wm. H., 119, *171, *427, *436, *724 
Baumgartner, H. Leroy, 614 
Berentsen, Robert, 241 
Biggs, E. Power, *295 
Breary, Gordon, *364 
Brees, Anton, 563 
Carpenter, Miss Lilian, *536 
Christian, Palmer, *108, 163, 297, 356, 535 
Clemens, Dr. Charles E., 441, *691 
Clokey, Joseph W., 369, *539 
Cotsworth, Albert, 120 
Courboin, C. M., *425, 427, *594 
Cronham, Charles R., *44, 46 
Curry, W. Lawrence, 378 
Dann, Arnold, *362 
Dethier, Gaston M., *725 
Diggle, Dr., Roland, *533 
Dorr, William Ripley, 614 
Dunham, Robert Scott, 352 
Dunkley, Ferdinand, *614 
Dupre, Marcel, 42, *128, 302 
Eddy, Mrs. Clarence, 178 
Eigenschenk, Edward, *492 
Einecke, C. Harold, *114, 242, 301, 328 
Elliot, Robert Pier, *601 
Elmore, Robert, 48 
Eltermann, John H., 438 
Estey, Col. Jacob Gray, 364, 505 
Farnam, Dr. L., 46, 242, 432, *675, 692, 

750, 752 

Feibel, Fred, 34, *105 
Filkins, Guy, *297 
Finn, Father William J., 432 
Fischer, George, *402 
Fitch, Dudley Warner, *537 
Foote, Sheldon, *362 
Fry, Dr. Henry S., *424 
Germani, Fernando, *717 
Goldsworthy, William A., 237 
Goll, George, *594 
Grant, George W., *45 
Hamilton, Wade, 35 
Hamrick, George Lee, 102 
Hardy, Maurice, 94 


Hastings, Dr. Ray, *172 

Hayes, Cardinal Patrick, *150 
Hedden, Warren R., *338 

Hicks, G. Raymond, *444 

Hyde, Herbert E., *672 

Jack, Charles W., *594 

Jennings, Arthur B., *360, *425 
Johnston, James Philip, *443 
Jones, M. L., 44 

Jores, Ernest F., 107, 507, 618 
Keator, Mrs. Bruce S., 101, 121, 361 
Kilgen, Alfred G., *153 

Kimball, W. W., *599 

Kraft, Edwin Arthur, *426 
Kreuzburg, Sherman J., 121 
Lavelle, Msgr. M. J., *150 

Leet, Leslie N., 57, 238, 299, *371 
Lindsay, Walter, *314 

Lutkin, Dean Peter C., *363 
MacFadon, Miss Dorothy, 679 
Maesch, Lavahn, 743 

Maitland, Dr. Rollo, *360, *426, 434 
Marr, David, *555 

Mayer, Fredrick C., 58, 165, 219 
McAmis, Hugh, *16, 44 

McCabe, James J., 504 

McCurdy, Alexander, *424 
McKinley, Carl, 182 

Mehaffey, Ernest L., 293 

Milligan, Harold Vincent, *427, *530 
Mitchell, Ernest, 112 

Moller, Dr. M. P., 85, *585, 626 
Moorhead, Mrs. Cora Conn, *290 
Morgan, Miss Catherine, *360, *424 
Morton, R. Buchanan, 487 

Moyles, Leslie G., 696 

Munson, Lawrence J., 436 
Nevins, Willard Irving, *212 
Norden, N. Lindsay, 678 

Otis, Philo Adams, *32, 694 
Parmentier, C. A. J., *418 
Poister, Arthur W., *490, 535 
Porter, Hugh, 297, 508 

Rassman, Ferd., 607 

Richards, Senator Emerson L., *427 
Richards, G. Darlington, 231, *486 
Riemenschneider, Albert, 633 
Rose, Arthur, *168 

Ross, Mrs. Helen W., *564 
Sammond, Herbert Stavely, *442 
Saylor, Rodney, *671 

Scheircr, J. E., *33, 55, *360, 617 
Scholin, C. Albert, *549 
Schweitzer, Albert, 121 

Sealy, Frank L., *469 

Seibert, H. F., *106, 177, 235, *298 
Simpson, G. Criss, 697 

Sloan, M. M., *626 

Smyth, Arthur, *482 

Sparks, Peter B., 506 

Springer, J. Herbert, 602, *619 
Stebbins, G. Waring, 179 
Steuterman, Adolph, *31, *362, *428 
Strong, Theodore, 552, 616, *743 
Swinnen, Firmin, *107, *425, 438, *468 
Sykes, Dr. Harry A., *711 
Taylor, Deems, 754 

Timmings, William T., *428 
Tufts, C. Albert, *677, 697 
Turner, Arthur H., 246, *628 
Vanderbilt, Adriaan, 293 

Van Dusen, Frank, 757 

Vibbard, Harry L., *315 

Wagner, Cosima, 292; Sieg., 571 
Ward, Dr. John M. E., *425 
Waters, Walter N., *51 

Weinrich, Carl, *426 

West, George A. A., *428 
Wheelwright, D. Sterling, *495 
Whitmer, T. Carl, 306 

Widor, Charles Marie, *161 
Wiener, Miss Jean, *742 
Williams, Rev. Walter, 509, 568 
Wolf, Dr. William A., *213 
Woodman, R. Huntington, *274, 354 
Yon, Pietro A., *64, *146, *152 
Zeuch, William E., *220, 301, 430 
Zidlick, John, *669 

Zuydoek, Paul B., 421 
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(*See advertisement elsewhere in this Issue.) 


*ANDREWS, George W., Mus. Doc. 
*ANDREWS, J. Warren 
ATHEY, Edith B. 
Hamline Methodist Church, 
Washington, D. C. 


*BAIRD, Andrew, A. A. G. O. 


BAILY, Gertrude, Mus. Bac. 
Concert Organist, Teacher. 
American Conservatory of Music. 
Kimball Hall, Chicago, Illinois. 

*BEYMER, Paul Allen 

*BIDWELL, Marshall 

BROWNE, J. Lewis, Mus. Doc. 
Organist, St. Patrick’s Church; Theory, Met- 
ropolitan Conservatory; Recitals, Instruction, 
Composition. 122 S. Desplaines St., Chicago, 
Tll. (Monroe 5550). 


BULLIS, Carleton H., A.M., A.A.G.O. 
9507 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. Organist, 
Epworth-Euclid M. E. Church. Theory Dept., 
Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, Ohio. 

*CASSIDY, Mrs. J. H. 


*CHRISTIAN, Palmer 
University School of Music, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


*CLEMENS, Chas. E., Mus. Doc. 


*CLOKEY, Joseph W. 
Pomona College, Claremont, Calif. 

COOPER, Harry E.,, Mus. D. F.A.G.O. 
Country Club Christian Church, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 


*CRONHAM, Charlies Raymond 
Municipal Building, Portland, Maine. 

*CUSHING, John 

*DARNELL, Grace Leeds 

*DAY, George Henry, Mus. Doc. 

*DICKINSON, Clerence, Mus. Doc. 

*DORR, William Ripley 

DUNKLEY, Ferdinand, F.A.G.0., F.R.C.O. 
Organist, Temple Sinai, and St. Charles Ave. 
Presbyterian Church; Recitals, Instruction in 
Organ, Voice, Composition. Studio, 1545 State 
St., New Orleans, La. 

*EGENER, Frederick T. 


*EIGENSCHENK, Edward 
Kimball Hall, Chicago, IIl. 


*EINECKE, C. Harold 
*EPPLER, Kenneth 
FAIRCLOUGH, Geo. H., F.A.G.O. 
M. Mus.; Recitals, Instruction; .Org. and Prof. 
of Organ, University of Minnesota; Org- 
Choirmaster, St. John’s Episcopal Church; 
Studio, 26 Dyer Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
*FOX, Kate Elizabeth 
*FRANCIS, J. Henry 
*GLEASON, Harold 
Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 
*GOODWIN, Hugo, F.A.G.O. 
*GRANT, George W. 
*GREENFIELD, Alfred M. 
*GROSH, Paul E., Mus. B. 
*HARTLINE, Carroll W. 
*HASTINGS, Ray, Mus. Doc. 
*HOVDESVEN, E. A., Mus. Bac. 
*JACOBS, A. Leslie 
*JENNINGS, Arthur B. 
JONES, WM. H., A.A.G.O. 
Director of Music, St. Mary’s School; Organ- 
ist-Choirmaster, Christ Church; Raleigh, N. C. 
*KEATOR, Mrs. Bruce S. 
*KLEIN, Charlotte 
*KRAFT, Edwin Arthur 
LOUD, John Hermann, F.A.G.O. 
Recitals, Instruction; Park Street Church, 
Boston (1915); 
76 Parkman St., Brookline, Mass. 
*LUARD, —— 
*MC AMIS, 
Westminster Helle _- Dr., Great Neck, L.I. 
MIRANDA, Max Garver, Mus. Bac. A.A.G.O. 
Dir. Mus. Dept. and College Org., Beloit Col- 
lege; First Presbyterian Church 
Residence: 931 Church S&t., Beloit, Wis. 
*MUELLER, Carl F. 
621 East 12th Ave., Winfield, Kansas. 
*NEVIN, Gordon Balch 
*NEVINS, Willard Irving 
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*PEARSALL, John V. 

PEASE, Sibtey G. 

Resident Organist, Elks Temple; Associate 

Organist, Angelus Temple; Organist-choirmas- 

ter, St. James Episcopal Church; 

Res. 322 So. Mansfield Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 
*REIMENCHNEIDER, Albert 

10,001 Edgewater Drive, Cleveland, Ohio 
*RICHARDS, G. Darlington 
*RIESBERG, F. W., A-A.G.O. 

ROSE, Arthur, M. A., Mus. Bac. 

Trinity School, 139 West 91st St. (1911) 

79 Manhattan Ave., New York (Academy 5892) 
SABIN, Wallace A., F.A.G.0O., F.R.C.O. 

Temple Emanuel; 

First Church of Christ, Scientist; 

1915 Sacramento St.. San Francisco, Calif. 

*SACKETT, EdithE. 

*SCHEIREK, James Emory 
*SCHLIEDER, Frederick, M. Mus. 
SEIBERT, Henry F. 

Official Organist, 

The Town Hall, New York. 
*SIMON, Ernest Arthur 
*SMITH, Frederick M. 
STEAD, Franklin 

Concert Organist; Organist 

Starrett School for Girls; 

4426 Drexel Boulevard, Chicago, IIl. 
*STRONG, Theodore 
*SWINNEN, Firmin 
*SYKES, Harry A. 

*TAYLOR, Edwin Lyles 

THOMPSON, Van Denman, Mus. Bac., 
F.A.G.0O.; De Pauw University, 

Greencastle, Ind. 

*TITCOMB, Louise C. 

*TOWER, Harold 

TRUE, Latham, Mus. Doc. 

TRUETTE, Everett E., Mus. Bac., A.G.O. 
Concert Organist and Instructor; Eliot Con- 
gregational Church, Newton (1897); 295 Hunt- 
ington Ave., Boston, Mass. Kenmore 9669. 

*TUFTS, Albert 
1135 West 27th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

VIBBARD, Harry L., Mus. M 
Syracuse University, Piano and Organ; Re- 
citals; Organist, First Baptist — 

204 Comstock Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 
*VOORHEES, Pauline, Mus. Bac., F.A.G.O. 
WESTERFIELD, George W., F.A.G.O. 

Org., Ch. of St. Mary the Virgin; N. Y. Repre- 

sentative “Orgoblo” (see adv.); 155 Bainbridge 

St., Brooklyn, N. Y. HADingway 9516. 
*YON, Pietro A. 

853 Carnegie Hall, New York, N. Y. 


and Director, 








Conservatories 
and Teachers 




















COLLEGE OF SACRED MUSIC 
84 Venefit St., Providence, R. I. 
on sone — of Music, 
Rochester, N. 
GOLDSWORTHY, Wm. A. 
234 East 11th St., New York, N. Y. 
MODERN SCIENTIFIC ORG. SCH. 
234 East 11th St., New York, N. Y. 
N. U. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl. 
OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 
Oberlin, Ohio. 
SCHOOL OF SACRED MUSIC 
Union Theological Seminary, New York, N. Y. 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
Boulder, Colorado. 
DUSEN, Frank, Mus. Bac, 
Kimball Hall, Chicago, III. 
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DOHRING, Gustav F. 
225 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY 
Main Office: 642 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Factory: Brattleboro, Vt. 
FRAZEE ORGAN CO. 
Everett, Boston, Mass. 
HALL ORGAN CO. 
Main Office: West Haven, Conn. 
Los Angeles: Wm. Ripley Dorr, 4348 W. 3d St. 
HILLGREEN, LANE & 
Main Office and Factory: Alliance, Ohio. 
Chicago: F. W. A. Witt, 2713 Clarence Ave. 
Dallas, Tex.: Will A. Watkin Co. 
Honolulu, Hawaii: Honolulu Music Co. 
New York: G. F. Dohring, 225 Fifth Ave. 
Omaha: Sullivan Organ Co., 1913 Clark St. 
HOOK & HASTINGS CO. 
Kendall Green, Mass. 
KILGEN, GEO. & SON, INC. 
Main: 4016 No. Union Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 
Boston: 20 Atlantic Street. 
Chicago: 252 Wrigley Bldg. 
Cincinnati: 405 Schmidt Bldg. 
Cleveland: 710 Guardian Bldg. 
Denver: Shirley-Savoy Hotel. 
Kansas City: Missouri Athletic Club. 
Los Angeles: 718 So. Broadway. 
Minneapolis: 1220 Foshay Tower. 
New York: 1512 Steinway Hall. 
Philadelphia: Insurance Co. of No. Am. Bldg. 
Salt Lake City: 165 Edith Ave. 

Tampa: 4310 Granada Ave. 
KIMBALL, W. W. CO. 
Main Office: Kimball Hall, 

MARR & COLTON INC. 
Main Office and Factory: Warsaw, N. Y. 
MIDMER-LOSH INC. 
Merrick, L. I., N. Y. 
MOLLER, M. P. 
Main Office: Hagerstown, Md. 
Chicago, Ill.: 6054 Cottage Grove Ave. 
Los Angeles: 208 Insurance Exch. Bldg. 
Memphis, Tenn.: 1840 Kendale, Edgwood 
New York, N. Y.: 1540 Broadway. 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 2047 Chestnut St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: Strand Theater Bldg. 
Seattle, Wash.: 1009 First Ave. 
PILCHER, Henry Pilcher’s Sons 
908 Mason St., Louisville, Ky. 
New York: 109 West 57th St., 
REUTER ORGAN CO. 
Lawrence, Kansas 
ROCHESTER ORGAN co. 
Box 98, Rochester, N. Y. 
WELTE-TRIPP ORGAN CORP. 
Office and Factory: Sound Beach, Conn. 
Chicago: 7 S. Dearborn St. 
New York: 119 West 57th St. 
Philadelphia: 1420 Chestnut St. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Room 915. 








Organ Architects 











¢Definitely allied to one Builder. 


BARNES, William H. 
1100 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
+DOHRING, Gustav F. 
225 Fifth Ave., R-1010, New York City. 
LEET, Leslie N. 
Garwood, N. J. 
TURNER, Tyler 
333 Central Park West, New York City. 











Equipment and Various 














DEAGAN, J. C., Co. 





Publishers 




















DITSON, OLIVER DITSON CO. 

178 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
FISCHER, ¢. FISCHER & BRO. 

119 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
GRAY, The H. W. GRAY CO. 

159 East 48th St., New York, N. Y. 
SCHMIDT, The Arthur P. Schmidt Co. 








120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 











a Builders 








AEOLIAN COMPANY 
Main Office: 689 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Factory: Garwood, N. J. 

AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 
Main Office and Factory; 
New York: Astor Hotel, 

BUHL ORGAN CO. 
Utica, N. Y. 

CASAVANT FRERES 
8t. Hyacinthe, P. Q., Canada. 


Hartford, Conn. 
Broadway & 45th. 


Per i instruments. 

4217 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, III. 
KINETIC ENGINEERING CO. 

Blowers, 

Lansdowne, P 
KOHLER-LIEBICH Co., INC. 

Percussion Instruments, 

3553 Lincoln Ave., Chicago, Il. 
ORGOBLO 

See Spencer Turbine Co. 
SPENCER TURBINE CO. 

Blowers, 

Hartford, Conn. 








Custodians 


and Rebuilders 


MOHR, Louis F. & Co. 

2899 Valentine Ave., New York. (Sedg. 5628) 

OCHS BROTHERS 
440 East 148th St., 
0807) 

SCHLETTE, Charles G. 
Church organs rebuilt, tuned, repaired; yearly 
contracts; Blowing plants installed; ete. 
1442 Gillespie Ave., New York. (Wschst. 3944) 
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Charch of Christ, 


7 — Des Moines, Iowa 


The — Kilgen Organ of Drake University 1s still 
today, as it has been for so many years, one of the out- 
standing church organs of the Middle West. 


Time has not dimmed, or usage lessened, the glorious 
choruses of its reeds and diapasons. The passing years 
have but added that mellowed richness and resonance so 
characteristic of Kilgen Artist Organs. 


‘filgen Organs 


hoice o as€ers 


Ey CEO. KILGCEN & SON, Inc, + + 4012 Union Boulevard» » ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Fiimerane aot ‘3 NEW YORK, Steinway Hall » » LOS ANGELES, 720 S: Broadway » » CHICAGO, Wrigley Bldg. 


PIPE ORCAN BUILDERS FOR ALMOST THREE CENTURIES 
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